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CHRONICLE. 


ESTERDAY week HER Majesty made 
Patton, batch of knights at Windsor ; but 
little or nothing of the strictly political kind happened. 

The event of this day week was the conferring on 
Mr. GLapsToNE of the freedom of Liverpool, which was 
done with general consent and approval, and produced 
an agreeable and decent spectacle. Mr, GLADSTONE, 
like a sensible man, energetically demanded “a quill” 
for the purpose of signing the burgess-roll, and then 
talked very pleasantly, and with an avoidance of all 
contentious subjects even by innuendo, which could 
not have been more scrupulous, about past and present, 
about commerce and finance, about the good old days 
when people subscribed their money for the “ carrying 
“on” of a fourteen days’ polling, and when that was 
done subscribed more, and so forth. In short, as 
ARaMIs remarked at another meeting of courteous 
enemies, “We find what this gentleman said to be 
“ very well said and altogether worthy of him.” 

On Thursday night Mr. MorLey endeavoured to 
keep his party’s spirits up at Newcastle by telling 
them cheerily that ‘he saw no reason to despair” of 
Home Rule, by dismissing the comments made on the 
Meath election as “cant,” by affecting ecstasy over the 
results of the Mataew Commission, and by taxing 
Lord LONDONDERRY not too politely with inaccuracy 
on the subject of Irish crime. We run our eyes across 
the same page of the Daily News which contains Mr. 
MoRLEY’s speech, and we find an account of a particu- 
larly brutal moonlighting outrage in Kerry. The 
thoughtlessness of these printers! Mr. PLUNKETT 
spoke at Wimbledon on the same night and on the 
same subjects, but, it need hardly be said, he treated 
them rather differently. 

Election The judgment of Mr. Baron PoLLock and 

Petitions. Mr. Justice WILLS in the Worcester elec- 
tion petition was wholly in favour of the respondent, 
Mr. Justice WILLs declaring that it was “a great hard- 
“ ship” for him to have to meet it. Indeed, the thing, 
like that at Manchester, was purely trumpery, and a 
gross exhibition of political or personal spite. It ought 
to be a subject of serious consideration whether some 
heavier penalty than the risk of having to pay costs, 
which never are the whole costs, should not wait upon 


such vexatious proceedings. For these, it must be 
remembered, not only inflict great loss and annoyance 
on individuals, but dislocate and delay the whole legal 
business of the country. 
The National Of the very important National Agricul- 
Agricultural tural Conference, which was held on Wed- 
Conference. nesday and Thursday, we speak more fully 
elsewhere. The chief speakers were Mr. LOWTHER and 
Mr. CHAPLIN; but the meetings were largely attended 
by persons of distinction in various ways, and resolu- 
tions in favour of Protection and Bimetallism—mora 
particularly of the former—were carried almost unani- 
mously and with immense enthusiasm on Wednesday. 
Next day the less exciting subjects of the burdens on 
land and of land tenure were discussed. Unluckily for the 
first, it would be unnecessary if a corn duty were reim- 
posed ; and, if acorn duty be not reimposed, it is not 
quite clear whose shoulders will be kind enough and 
broad enough to receive the burden. As to tenure, 
the three F's themselves have not prevented Irish live 
meat from being unsaleable, or Irish farmers from 
clamouring for relief. One sapient gentleman said it 
“ ought to be as safe to bank in the soil as in the Bank 
“ of England.” Would he put an apple-tree in prison 
if it did not pay its debts with the same amount of 


apples every year? The meeting closed with a high . 


and well-deserved compliment to the chairmanship of 
Mr. LowrTHER, which was seconded by no less extreme 
a Radical than Mr, CHANNING, M.P. As a direct result 
of the Conference, Lord WINCHILSEA has started a 
National Agricultural Union. 
Uganda. Some newspapers which might and some 
which might not have been expected to 
know better placarded on Wednesday afternoon “ Alarm- 
“ ing News from Uganda,” or something to the same 
effect. There was no alarming news from Uganda at 
all, and the construction put upon the tidings that 
Captain WiLLiams had left, invalided, for the coast was 
most misleading, and in conceivable circumstances 
might have been most mischievous. There were quite 
half a dozen competent Englishmen left in the country, 
and Major Eric Smita has probably reached it before 
now. Moreover, it turned out later that even the bare 
facts were incorrectly re ; for Captain WILLIAMs, 
though unwell, had not left Uganda, and did not mean 
to leave till Major Swrrn arrived. Tt Was announced 
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that Sir Geratp PortaL will take with him 500 
Zanuzibari regulars, which should put all risk out of the 
question. On Wednesday night Mr. StaNney delivered 
an address on the subject to the Constitutional Club. 


antes. It was announced last week that Colonel 
RussELL, the Unionist candidate for East 
Aberdeenshire at the last election, had consented to 
contest the seat, which it had been feared would be 
allowed to go by default. This would have been a 


very eam pity; and, though the attempt is a bold’ 
one, 


lonel RUSSELL has already deserved success. 
On Tuesday the Edinburgh magistrates had before 
them a person charged with being concerned in the 
autograph forgeries to which we recently referred. 


Ireland, Lhe Eviction Commission adjourned sine 
die on Tuesday, justifying at Jeast to that 
extent some curious rumours on the subject. 


Foreign and M. Brisson gave up his efforts to form a 
Colonial Affairs. Cabinet yesterday week, some influential 
persons to whom he had applied having refused to join 
him. The quarrel between the Panama Commission 
and the lawyers was being a little adjusted, and the 
Committee took some more evidence tending to show 
that “ Republic” and “corruption” are only anagrams 
of each other. Which, indeed, is no new thing ; .but 
it is well to have the evidence of it posted up to date 
now and then.——The Monetary Conference at Brussels 
was losing itself in a wilderness of detail advocating 
the withdrawal of “small” gold coin, and so forth. 
The German Reichsrath was still debating the budget, 
and the poor Sultan of Morocco had not yet got rid of 
his uninvited and unwelcome French visitors. 


On this day week M. Casimir P£rier (who had 
followed M. Brisson) finally gave up the task of 
attempting to form a Ministry. The celebrated 
“ ReINACH cheques” were surrendered, and the 
names of no Deputies were found among the payees ; 
but there were certain Senators, and some quite un- 
distinguished persons who were suspected to be 
“Jend-names”—as the French language, not very 
rich in compounds as a rule, neatly calls a class of 
obliging persons for whom English has no general 
term. There were more reports of the Chitral dis- 
turbances ; there had been a riot at Ichang in China; 
and Sir Jonn Tompson had formed his Ministry in 
Canada. The troublesome matter of the Maltese mar- 
riages has cropped up again, thanks chiefly to the 
activity of that very mischievous and foolish body, the 
Protestant Alliance. 

“ And then we all shuffled back at the QuUEEN’s com- 
“mand,” said the Duke on a famous occasion. So 
did M. Louset’s Ministry at M. Carnort’s on Monday, 
only it became M. Rizor’s, M. Louser taking a back 
but honourable seat. There were a few other criss- 
crossings ; and the obnoxious M. Ricarp was the prin- 
cipal JonaH. The Panama Committee was engaged 
with M. ALBERT GrEévy and M. Héprarp as to their 
“* REINACH cheques,” and received from the Chamber, 
by a large majority, further unusual powers. 

On Wednesday morning it was reported that there 
was some danger of the fialians, as well as ourselves, 
experiencing inconvenience from the renewed activities 
of Osman DicNna; while news from Gilgit confirmed 
the fears that our troops of observation towards Chitral 
would have some trouble with the insurgents there. 
The Monetary Conference at Brussels presented a 
spectacle which we fear we must call unedifying, not 
to say imbecile, everybody criticizing everybody else 
with great zeal, but nobody having any definite scheme, 
supported by a considerable body of opinion, to pre- 
sent. Some im ce was attached to the election 
to the Reichstag of the anti-Semite agitator AHLWARDT, 


who is actually in prison for one offence and on his 


trial for divers others. President Harrison had sub- 
mitted to Con a Message to which no great atten- 
tion was paid, but the chance of immigration into the 
United States being stopped for a time was seriously 
considered. This would be pleasant for England, 
which would then be the only “common sink of 
Moscow and Berlin.” 

On Thursday morning it was announced that the 
Panama Committee had insisted on a post-mortem in 
the Remacn case. At Berlin, in the ABLWarpr trial, 
the prisoner’s counsel threw up his brief in a manner 
adjudged to be contempt of court, and was fined 
100 marks. How regretfully must the Ev-ct—n 
C-mm-ss—n-rs feel that “‘ there are judges in Berlin”! 
The Spanish Ministry has resigned in consequence of the 
municipal scandals in Madrid. More and more ghastly 
details arrive of the extermination of the HovisTER 
expedition, and of the other troubles on the Con 
affluents. Altogether it would certainly seem that the 
Free State had better look to and consolidate what it 
has got, instead of “ stravaging” about other people’s 
territories and spheres. . 

On Thursday M. Risor’s Ministry (which, it may be 
remembered, is only M. Louset’s with a different hat 
on) received a vote of confidence by a majority of some 
200. An amusing Russian newspaper was-very an 
with England for intruding in Gilgit and Chi 
But why pass over our intrusive presence at Simla, 
or, indeed, Calcutta itself? A strange, though not 
very important, affair was reported from Madrid as to 
the interference of the Spanish police with Lord 
PLUNKET, who was there on some business, or no 
business, with something called “the Spanish Re- 
“ formed Church.” We should have thought that the 
Archbishop of Dustin, himself not ignorant of intru- 
sive hierarchies, need not have intruded on others. 
But doubtless these are matters of taste. 


TheLaw This day week the Appeal Court gave an 

Courts. important judgment in the case of the 
would-be Village HamppEN, Mr. Harrison, who tried 
to interrupt the pleasures of that grisly tyrant, the 
Duke of RuTLanp (well known for aristocratic excesses 
as Lord Jonn Manners), by frightening the birds at a 
grouse drive, and whose sacred person was thereupon 
held down on a road by brutal gamekeepers. The jury 
had found for the Duke, but, under direction of the 
Lorp CuiEF JusTICE, had decided that HaRRISON was 
not trespassing. Both sides appealed, and the Court 
unanimously rejected HaRRISON’s appeal, and decided 
that he was a trespasser, while by a majority (Lords 
Justices Lopes and Kay, the Master of the RoLis 
dissenting) it granted a declaration of this fact. On 
the same day, a large number of men were sum- 
moned at the ‘North London Police Court for in- 
timidation and conspiracy connected with a strike.—— 
On Monday, Hotes, the Thirsk signalman, was found 
guilty of manslaughter, and ordered to come up for 
judgment when called on. The alleged pickpocket 
in Westminster Abbey was committed for trial, and 
heavy damages were given in a rather singular Jewish 
breach of promise case. MITCHELL, the pugilist, was 
still endeavouring to get into prison. On Tuesday, 
by the grace of Sir PETER EDLIN, the poor man achieved 
his modest desire, and was “removed to the cells.” 
On that day the Court of Appeal delivered an impor- 
tant judgment affirming the right of certain mineral 
owners to come upon es is to say, in plain words, to 
break up) a portion of the Great Western Railway in 
search of things below. The decision is less startlin 
than it seems, for it simply means that it is not 
for railway Companies to buy surface use only, and 
take their chance of safety from disturbance by the 
exercise of the usual mineral rights. Like other people, 
they must pay for what they want, and not for half of it 
only. At Winchester Mr, Justice CoL.ins fined the 
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High Sheriff of Hampshire, Sir ALFRED TICHBORNE, five 
hundred pounds for absence from the assizes without 
leave or even explanation. This was perfectly right, 
for discourtesy to a judge is, of course, discourtesy to 
the QuEEN. But it will furnish a fresh argument to 
the partisans of the “unfortunate nobleman.” He 
would not have missed an opportunity of performing 
high-shrieval functions with high-shrieval pomp.— 
On Wednesday the Court of Appeal refused a new trial 
in the late jactitation-of-marriage suit, and dismissed 
the Carbolic Smoke Ball Company’s appeal against 
Mr. Justice Hawkins’s decision that they must stick 
to their word, and pay Mrs. CaRLILL 100l. As before, 
the Company’s object in taking this not less unprofit- 
able than ungracious line is obscure. Let us trust that 
= only heroic confidence in the virtues of the Smoke 
TheChurch The Church Association held a meeting at 
Exeter Hall on Wednesday night, and some 
speakers are said to have observed that the LincoLNn 
judgment had “ brought the cause of Disestablishment 
“to the door.” This, in a Society which used to pre- 
tend that it only attacked disloyalty to the Church, is 
pleasant. 
The Trial By an unusual coincidence, which not un- 
Eights. naturally annoyed the sporting critics, both 
the Universities held their trial Eights races on the 
same day, last Saturday, on the usual and sufliciently 
distant courses at Moulsford and Ely. It was thus 
impossible for anybody to see both, and comparative 
judgment is rather difficult. One of the Cambridge 
boats had very much the better of the other, while the 
two Oxford crews rowed an uncommonly hard race ; 
and it would appear that the general level of the 
Beldee was better on the Thames than at the Adelaide 
The London The London County Council on Tuesday 
County Council. again neglected its business to attend to 
its “ legislative proposals,” and to order the compiling 
of a great Black-book of the criminals who own or 
ocoupy land in London. 


It was announced at the end of last week 
Miscellaneous. that Mr. Tare had accepted the Millbank 
site for a gallery, and had handed over his pictures 
without further condition. They include some sad 
stuff, but also some very good things; and it is rather 
a pity that the late Government was induced, by the 
jealousy existing in the celestial mind of Science to- 
wards her sister Art, to leave this small feather to be 
icked up by Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt and Mr, SHaw 
RE. Still, no doubt their necessity is greater 
than was that of Mr. GoscHEN and his colleagues. —— 
A very successful dinner was held for the benefit of the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund.——The North German liner 
pe which had broken her main shaft in the middle 
of the Atlantic this day fortnight, was in great danger, 
as the fragments pierced the hull; but her compart- 
ments held good, and she was safely towed into Queens- 
town this day week bythe Lake Huron of the Beaver line. 
—‘ The” Cattle Show—that is to say, the Smithfield 
Club Show—opened on Monday, and the chief prize 
was awarded to a cross-bred animal of Sir Jonn Swin- 
BURNE’S, Mr. BEERBOHM-TREE gave an address on the 
Drama on Monday. There were heavy snow-falls in 
different parts of the country on Sunday and Monday. 
——tThe Fabian Society has withdrawn the light of 
its countenance from the Unemployed.——The Yacht 
Racing Association, on Tuesday, maintained the pre- 
sent rules of rating; and the cricket fixtures for next 
year, including a series of Australian matches, were 
arranged.—Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A., was elected 
an Academician on Thursday. 


Of Mr. Jay Govutp, who died last week, it 
Ovituary- is not necessary to say any new thing. It 
is sufficient to say that he was one of the embodiments 


af wealth gotten in the illest way that has yet been 
found out in the history of the world. If anything 
could excuse Socialist nonsense, it would be the exist- 
ence of fortunes like his, justified neither by right of 
inheritance, nor by usefulness of performance, nor by 
eminent personal qualities—not even the result of fair 
give-and-take gambling, but founded on, built in, and 
crowned with dishonesty, trickery, and lies. M. 
BonaPaRTE WysE was an Irishman, with some Bona- 
PARTE blood in him, who had an innocent passion for 
verse, especially in the artificial literary dialect of Neo- 
Provengal——Of WorpDsworTH,: Bishop of 
St. Andrews, many unusual things may be said—in- 
deed, though not precisely a great man, he was & 
man of numerous and unique distinctions, He was 
the doyen of University athletes, both wet and dry, 
having rowed in a University race and played in a 
University match nearly seventy years ago. He was an 
admirable scholar of the days before pure scholarship 
gave way to philology, and his acquaintance with the 
classical tongues was no less exact than elegant. No 
modern has ever equalled, and perhaps no ancient ever 
far surpassed, in exquisite terseness and restrained 

thos, his Latin epitaph on his wife; and his well- 

nown Greek Grammar is a microcosm of the subject. 
It was said, though we vouch not for it, that he en- 
joyed the less pleasant, but perhaps not less honourable, 
distinction of being the only clergyman who, having 
been a Prime Minister’s tutor (he had coached Mr. 
GLADSTONE), was never offered high preferment by his 
pupil. He belonged ecclesiastically to the small body 
of Protestant High Churchmen, if they may be so 
called, which his brother CurisToPHER of Lincoln also 
adorned. In his rather odd position as the English 
Bishop of a Scotch See, he entertained for many years 
the amiable crotchet of reconciling Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. He was a devout, if not altogether a 
discreet, Shakspearian. He wrote quite recently a first 
volume of Reminiscences which was in part extremely 
amusing. In short, ax we have said, he was a very re- 
markable man indeed, if not exactly a very great one. 
——Mr. Frep Lesuik, a brilliant actor of burlesque, 
died this week of typhoid fever at a very early age. 
Mr. Les ie was full of invention and “go.” That he 
was capable of better things than burlesque was shown 
by his Rip Van Winkle.-——Dr. WERNER SIEMENS (or 
VON SIEMENS) was a brother of Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS, 
who had retained his German nationality, but was 
much concerned in the chemico-mechanical discoveries 
and enterprises which made the name famous. 


- To-day, an tation by Mr. BROOKFIELD 
was produced with success 
at the Comedy Theatre on Monday.——Sir AvuGustus 
Harris took his Opera company to Windsor Castle (by 
command), and was appropriately complimented. No 
lover of ‘opera, as opera once was, can fail to see the 
import of this event in the history of the lyric stage. 


The principal book of the week is Sir 
Books. MounTstuaRT GRant-Durr’s Memoir of Sir 
Henry Maine (Murray). 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE, 


Ro the first time for more than thirty years—for 
the first time perhaps since, fully forty years 
ago, Lord Dersy’s first Government found it hopeless 
to do anything for the Protectionists—a great meeting 
in London representing all parts of the country, 
attended by members of all political parties, and 
addressed by men whose knowledge of agriculture is 
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certainly inferior to none, has, by an overwhelming 
majority, passed a resolution in favour of Agricultural 
Protection. The resolution has been met, as it was to 
be expected it would be met, with outcries, violent 
or melancholy, contemptuous or indignant, from the 
orthodox of Free-trade—the respectable, but rather 
one-ideaed, people who, according to the usual opera- 
tion of the whirligig of time, exhibit towards Protec- 
tion exactly the same attitude that their grandfathers 
exhibited towards Free-trade itself. But poohpoohing 
and abuse will not inthe circumstances do. Itwill not do 
to run red herrings about land nationalization and the 
wickedness of landlords across the track. It will not 
do to fling at audacious heads venerable dicta of per- 
sons now in their graves. The facts are simple—that 
it is impossible to cultivate great part of the soil of 
England, even rent-free, at a profit; and that a great 
deal more can only be cultivated by allowing little or 
nothing to the man who contributes the land, who has 
built the houses and barns, who has drained and fenced, 
and, in short, done everything that makes land cul- 
tivable. This pleasant difficulty is complicated by the 
other, that the very foreigners who are cutting English 
throats are cutting their own to do it ; and yet do not, 
and cannot if they would, stop the process. Russia 
starves her own people to ruin our farmers; American 
cultivators are mortgaged up to the eyes; India con- 
structs or guarantees railways at her own cost, not to 
cheapen English bread (which is not cheapened), but 
to beggar English wheat-growers. 

As these facts are not controverted or controvertible 
by any man at once sane and honest, it may surely seem 
possible to discuss remedies without heat and prejudice. 
We ventured to make and to act upon a similar sugges- 
tion in another matter—that of Uganda—some time 
ago. The result was not discouraging, and it may be 
repeated now. There may possibly be some stern Free- 
traders who would rather that the agricultural interest 
should perish than that their own theory of irregular 
verbs should admit even hypothetical fallibility ; and 
there may be some monstrous conspirators whose ob- 
jects are the “ little loaf,” the feeding of the labouring 
classes on hot-water flavoured with curry-powder,and the 
swelling of the landlords’ purse. We have no know- 
ledge of the latter; we fear the former do exist; but 
we really think it might be possible for reasonable people 
to pay equal disregard to both. The question is by far 
the mostimportant that exists of its kind, and we cannot 
conceive anything more lamentable than the attempt to 
settle, or rather to stifle, it by arguments such as the 
“ enlargement of purchasing power,” the plain advantage 
of buying everything where it is cheapest, the de- 
sirableness of ceasing unprofitable businesses and 
beginning profitable ones, and all the musty shreds 
and scraps from the old banqueting tables of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. It is no use increasing the pur- 
chasing power of a man’s money if he has no money 
to purchase with. Though it may be very pleasant for 
Jones to buy cheaply, the nation, of which both JonEs 
and Brown are members, acts very foolishly if it lets 
Brown starve that Jones may buy. And the substitu- 
tion of businesses would be very pretty indeed if 
thousands and millions of men could be dead-lifted out 
of ruin meanwhile. 


It would, of course, be impossible in a single article 
to deal with all the aspects of such a question as this. 
We shall for the present only put two considerations— 
one for head] Protectionists, and the other for the 
high-and-dry ics of Free-trade. The former 
should have learnt a good deal during their forty years 
in the wilderness, they should have suppled their limbs 
and sharpened their weapons not a little since 
the days when they were in possession, and so were fat 
and scant of breath. But they have not, to our think- 


problem with which they have to deal. This is the 
question, “ When you have for all but half a century 
“indulged in unbridled Free-trade, when you have 
“ bloated your population to produce enormously and 
“be fed cheaply, can you alter the system without 
“ putting a pinch, even more severe than that which 
“has come on yourselves, on the manufacturing and 
“ trading classes?” Observe that we do not say you 
cannot. We only say that the difficulty seems insuffi- 
‘ciently recognized by our present Protectionists. The 
McK ney business is not an exact analogue, but it is 
an analogue ; and it is worth their while to consider 
the speed with which the pinch has been felt in that 
case. This, indeed, is the main practical point of the 
business—which ought to be the only point regarded. 
For it does not matter whether Protection is good for 
Saturn or for Jupiter, for Utopia or Uganda ; it matters 
whether it is good for ws. ;' 

The counter points which we would put for high- 
flying Free-traders’ consideration are of the same low 
but important order. If their argument for Free-trade 
quand méme is sound, it must extend to the throw- 
ing, if necessary, of great part of the cultivable soil of 
England out of cultivation, and must neglect this as 
unimportant. Now the soil of England is there. It is 
not virgin, no doubt, and you must do a good deal 
more with it to make it fertile than if it were. But it 
is there; it is a huge asset which cannot be turned to 
any other account. Build Board Schools, County 
Council workshops, prisons for landlords and drunkards 
—anything else that can be dreamt of, and you can- 
not use it all. The rest will grow you wheat at a fair 
profit, say at forty shillings (the numbers do not 
matter)—at thirty shillings it will not. Are you 
prepared to lose the whole produce, the thirty or 
forty shillings’ worth, to have that blotted out of 
the national wealth, rather than pay the extra ten? 
And, yet aga‘n, will you in your economical Ultra- 
montanism regard as a negligible fact that people 
must be fed somehow, and that, if you will not 
raise the food for them on the land which you have, 
and which is useless for any other purpose, you must 
let others raise it, pay them, and take your chance 
of their spending the money, not, as they once were 
pretty certain to do, with you, but with any one of 
half a dozen competitors in manufactures as well as in 
food-stuffs? Here, again, we do not say that these 
questions settle the other question. All we say is that 
Free-traders must meet them with something else 
than the old Cobdenic patter; that they must recog- 
nize that Free-trade v. Protection is a cause to be 
argued, not on general abstract laws, but on the prac- 
tical circumstances of each country’s case at a par- 
ticular time, and with a practical recognition that land 
is not as any other commodity, and that the needs 
which the cultivation of land supplies are imperative 
needs, and not merely variable demands. 


A PIOUS HOTEL, 


IETY is not uncommon in hotels, and a Bible, so 

cheap that it suggests “sweating,” is often the 
only article of a literary sort, except a set of texts on 
a roller, to be found in hotel bedrooms. But beyond 
this, and, in Switzerland, a piano for dances on “ law- 
“ ful days,” and hymns on Sundays, piety seldom goes 
in hostelries. There is, however, to be a pious hotel, 
the “ Hotel Endeavor,” at Chicago. The hotel is to 
be in a park, and in the park is a chapel, and in the 
chapel will be daily services, and “the State organiza- 
“ tions will hold their reunions.” In a piazza “the 
“ Endeavor Orchestra will evenings,” which 
means that it will play in the evening. The hotel is 
near a lake—‘ Bring your bathing suits,” O young 
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men and maidens! “ or one can be rented in bath- 
“ house.” We should prefer to bring our own bathing 
suit. Ladies about to purchase bathing suits will find 
much learned advice in the works of ‘“‘ Gyr,” where the 
topic is exhaustively treated. PAavLETTE bathing among 
the children of the Pilgrim Fathers would be a noble topic 
for “Gyp.” PavLeTTE in “a B room” would also be 
great. ‘The majority of the rooms we call B rooms. 
“ They will contain a double spring bed,” and everything 
handsome. Larger rooms, called é rooms=B rooms +a 
single bed. We confess that we are unwilling to speculate 
on the meaning and mission of Crooms. Do Mormons— 
but we turn from the topic. All the rooms have “ a tran- 
** som over each door.” In what interests can this ar- 
rangement be made ; and, indeed, what is a transom in 
this sense? A transparency, andifso,why? The very 
“‘ waitresses and maids will be e ed from the ranks of 
“ Christian endeavorers.” ‘ All Christian endeavorers 
“ and their friends” (why in italics? this donne furi- 
eusement & penser) ‘are most cordially invited to make 
“this hotel their home.” “If not registered in ad- 
“* vance, two dollars per day, or more, will be charged 
“each person.” “ No liquor of any kind is sold,” and it is 
“a prohibition district.” A large number of the clergy 
lend their names to this gay establishment as references. 
Rev. GunsauLus, D.D., and Rev. W. C. Bittine, and 
D. C. Situ, Capitalist, are on the list. Fancy an 
unabashed person admitting that he is a Capitalist! 
PENHALLEGON, too, is a supporter (Rev. W. H.), and 
the Rev. H. T. SELL, and the Rev. ALFRED H. MoMENT, 
D.D., and Swezey and Hoos.Ler and Tawine. There 
is something rhythmic. and inspiring about these 
references. 

May it flourish for ever, 

w capi H 

In garb that is breezy, 

Go bathing with Moment and Thwing. 


With everything handsome — 
About them—a transom, 

And rooms that accommodate three, 
May endless variety 
Delight the society 

That dwells or in B or in C. 


May Christian waiters 
Distribute the ’taters, 

May bathing-suits bask on the beach ; 
Where, if you desire one, 
Bedad, you can hire one, 

And then hear Penhallegon preach. 


This song, which wells up in unpremeditated art, by itself 
demonstrates that the mere distant prospect of the Hotel 
Endeavour prompts to a natural and innocent gaiety. 
Would that we could hope to partake of the “ Christian 
“ Endeavour supplies,” study its literature, and be 
subject to its sweet influences! Even at this distance 
in time and space, the heart expands freely at the 
thought, like the blossoms which blow in the spring. 
“ Tt is a notable enterprise of business men, animated 
“by a Christian purpose. It will furnish a safe home, 
“in the midst of the vast whirlpool of secular ex- 
“ citement, for Christian young people and their 
“ friends.” Business men, we suppose, are quite un- 
acquainted with secular excitement, and do not know 
the way to Wall Street. ‘‘ Here the young woman 
“can go alone without other protectors than her 
“own common sense and Christian principle.” But 
why should the Christian young woman inhabit alone 
either room B or room C, the principle of which, as 
we have said, we do not understand? Nothing at all 
is said about room A, which seems most suitable for 
a Christian young woman. The price for B rooms 
is two dollars a day; but one person is allowed to pay 
two dollars and have B quite private. If two persons 
take B, they pay a dollar each. In the same way, C 
costs three dollars, whether one, two, or three persons 


occupy it. We observe no trace of A room, for one 
person, at one dollar. It requires a good deal 
of Christian endeavour to account for the apparent 
absence of A rooms. Why should anybody be obliged, 
if he or she wishes to be private, to pay a double price 
for superfluous accommodation? Is some doctrine of 
Christian endeavour illustrated here, as in “ drinking 
“ watered orange pulp”? We have studied the booklet 
of the Christian endeavourers as if it were a corrupt 
chorus (textually speaking); but we find no A rooms, 
nor any explanation of the apparent absence of single 
bedrooms, except at a double or treble price. It is a 
mystery ; but we have no doubt that there is a sound 
“ business ” basis for the arrangements. 


FRANCE. 


HE events of the last week in France should be 
full of instruction to those Englishmen who may 
occasionally be heard to speak contemptuously of the 
party system. At its worst it at least never produces 
such a welter of weakness and confusion as has been 
seen in Paris during the last ten days. A Ministerial 
crisis, due to personal feeling almost entirely ; a week 
of negotiations for the formation of a new Ministry, 
rendered futile by the reluctance of this group of the 
majority to co-operate with the other, of this public 
man to work with that; finally, the return of the old 
Ministry to office with a few changes—this is what has 
been seen in the French Chamber. During the in- 
terval the Chamber has committed itself to the support 
of a measure exactly similar to another which it re- 
jected only a fortnight before by the advice of M. 
Lovset, because it constituted an act of aggression on 
the law Courts. The Cabinet, therefore, will have to 
begin its revived existence by deciding whether it will 
give up the opinion its members held when M. Louser 
persuaded the Chamber to reject M. PourQUERY DE 
BorssER1In’s first measure, or whether it will face the 
serious risk of telling the Chamber that it must cancel 
its vote of urgency in favour of that gentleman’s very 
similar second measure. Nor was that the only danger 
in its way. The Committee of Investigation had de- 
clared itself as resolute as ever to insist on the exhu- 
mation of M. pe RErNacz, on the holding of an autopsy, 
and on the sequestration of his papers. Here the 
Ministry have already been called upon to make the 
same choice. It had either to consent to what it refused 
to accept while M. LouseT was still its chief, or to 
persuade the Chamber not to give the Committee the 
support which it gave it only the other day. One side 
or the other had to stultify itself if the Government was 
to be carried on by the present Ministers. It is the 
Ministry which has surrendered. M. DE Reinacu’s 
body is. to be exhumed and his papers sequestered. 
M. BourGceots, the new Minister of Justice, has 
defended the decision on the ground that circumstances 
have changed since M. RicaRp resisted the Committee's 
request that these things should be done. The only 
visible change has been the vote of the Chamber in 
favour of the Committee. The surrender of M. Risot’s 
Cabinet on this point promises very ill for their in- 
dependence on any other. 

It is difficult—or, rather, it is absolutely impossible 
—looking at the successive stages of the crisis, to 
understand what has been supposed to be at stake, or 
on what principles anybody was supposed to be fight- 
ing. M. Brisson was supported by a large majority 
when he upset M. Louset, but it was one with which 
no Republican Ministry could be formed. A large 
portion of it consisted of Conservatives, who would vote 
re M. Brisson to-morrow as they voted against 

. LousBetT yesterday. Without the support of those 
Republicans who had continued to follow M. Louser 
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‘no Cabinet could stand. But they entirely refused to 


support M. Brisson and his “ Ministry of Autopsy,” as 
it had been nicknamed before ever it had come into 
existence. So it never came to the birth at all, and 
M. Brisson returned to his place at the head of the 
Committee of Investigation, after sending a report of 
his failure to the papers. The PREsIDENT then asked 
M. Casmmik PériER to attempt the formation of a 
Ministry. M. Castmir PE£RIER was no more successful 
than M. Brisson. He could not secure the support of 
M. BourGeois, and without him and the political 
influence which, in the American phrase, he controls, 
no Ministry could be formed. Then M. Carnot asked 
the old Ministers to take office again,and they con- 
sented. Some trifling differences of persons were made. 
M. Louset descended from the Premiership to the 
Ministry of the Interior, M. Ricarp disappeared, and 
so did M. J. Rocue, who were both unpopular, though 
in different d M. Risor takes the Premiership 
with the Foreign Office, which he held before. 


If the Ministry does succeed in holding its ground 
now, it will be perfectly clear that the late crisis was 
purely and simply a personal matter. The Chamber 
was annoyed by the dry legal manner of M. Ricarp and 
M. Louset’s suddenly assumed air of independence. 


‘Therefore, it upset the Ministry. It may be presumed 


that this was M. Carnot’s opinion, or he would not 
have finally asked the old Ministers to take office 
in, Since he intended to ask them finally, it would 


‘have been better to ask them at once. Nothing 


that we can see has been gained by the waste of a 
week over the unsuccessful efforts of Messrs. Brisson 
and P&érieEr to form Ministries, and something has been 
dost by the in ing disorder in the Chamber. It is 
tolerably certain that M. Brisson will not be deterred by 
the knowledge of his own inability to govern from up- 
setting the Ministry by another temporary alliance with 
the Conservatives. If French politicians abstained from 
votes which were designed to destroy Cabinets, simply 
because they could not construct an administration 
themselves, the average life of a Ministry in that 
country would not be about nine months. But it 
would be useless to look for reasons for the course which 
the PRESIDENT has taken, simply because of the extreme 
probability that what has happened is largely the result 
of mere accident or confusion, and the jarring of Parlia- 
mentary groups, none of them strong enough to govern, 
but almost any two of them strong enough to upset. 
We have seen intervals of somewhat the same character 
in our own Parliament; but there is an instinct in 
Englishmen which makes them after a time intolerant 
of parties which are not effectual instruments of Go- 
vernment. A very short ience of the confusion 
vailing in Paris would bring Englishmen into the 
of mind to give somebody a swingeing majority 
just to put a stop to this disorder. It is purely be- 
cause Frenchmen never reach that frame of mind that 
Parliamentary government with them is what we see, 
@ mere scramble, in which the business of the country 
is neglected. 

The of the Committee of Investigation to- 
wards the possession of effectual power has been steady. 
Its examination of witnesses during the last week has 
not resulted in bringing a charge of corruption home 
to any Deputy. We never expected that it would. 
Such men as the late Baron pE Reracs and those who 
dealt with him would hardly be so foolish as to leave 
traces of their corrupt transactions in the shape of 
receipts and cheques. But what the Committee has 
found is that Deputies did stand on such a footing 
with M. pe REIvacH as might very fairly lay them open 
to suspicion. The story told—with no sense whatever 
that it was other than honourable to himself—by M. 
ALBERT GREvY proves at least that there is a curious 
want of pride in a certain stamp of French politician. 
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M. ALBERT Grfvy has been Governor-General of Algeria 
and a Deputy for many years. For nine years his 
father was the President. Yet M. ALBERT Grévy has 
no hesitation in describing how he took a tip from M. 
DE Remach—for that is what it comes to on the most 
favourable view. A few weeks after the passing of the 
Panama Lottery Bill, for which M. Grivy had voted, 
M. ve Reinacn tapped him on the cheek or the 
shoulder, and said, in his nice, genial way, “ You 
“must have a share in the Panama Syndicate.” M. A. 
Grivy confesses that he knew this to mean that 
M. DE REINAcH would in a few days send him a cheque, 
and that in the meantime he would run no risk. Yet 
he took the money because he thought that this was 
the financier’s way of showing his gratitude for some 
work which he, M. Grfvy, had done for bim asa lawyer. 
M. Grévy was counsel for some concerns of which 
M. DE REINACH was a director. Deputies who are not 
too proud to pocket good things put in their way by 
financiers need not be surprised when they are sus- 
pected of allowing themselves to be influenced by the 
prospect of obtaining these same good things. M. A. 
Greévy should have taken his fees openly, or have re- 
fused to share in the profits of the Syndicate, of which 
he did not share the risk. This is only one case among 
several of Deputies who confess that they took an 
active part in financial speculations which depended 
on votes given in the Chamber. As might have 
been foreseen, the Committee has not been con- 
vinced, by its inability to prove corruption in any 
particular case, that none existed. It has only been 
made more sure than ever that it should be endued 
with greater powers to extort the truth. The Chamber 
has shown itself favourable to the Committee’s pre- 
tensions by voting urgency for M. PoURQUERY DE 
Botsserin’s Bill, which will give the ‘“ Thirty-three” 
power, not only to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
but to impound papers which are already in the hands 
of the judicial authorities, and at any stage of criminal 


proceedings. 


A “FISHING” PETITION. 


O shame the rancour of political partisanship is 

no very easy matter; and the severe, though 
scrupulously measured, reproof administered by both 
the election judges to the petitioners against Mr. 
ALLsopr’s return for Worcester is likely, therefore, to 
be less felt by them than their condemnation in costs. 
This incident of the judgment may, perhaps, touch 
“that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour” 
which, in the words of BurKE, a little varied for the 
occasion, “feels a fine like a wound,” but is quite 
callous to a judicial reproof. The terms of the judg- 
ment, however, will not, we hope, be lost upon the 
impartial portion of the public, to whom also a glance 
at the facts upon which Baron PoLLock commented 
should yield much enlightenment upon Gladstonian 
methods of warfare. These facts speak for themselves, 
and, indeed, a single sentence of Baron PoLLOck’s sets 
forth a sufficiency of them to explain the whole cha- 
racter and result of the proceedings. ‘“ Although,” 
said the learned judge, “there were in the original 
“ particulars 147 alleged cases of bribery with money, 
“ 93 of bribery, 28 of illegal employment, and 63 of 
“ general treating, nothing approaching to general 
“ illegality or corruption had been proved.” But to 
be unable to prove anything approaching to general 
illegality or corruption, after alleging upwards of three 
hundred specific commissions of a corrupt practice, is 
to meet with something worse than failure; it is to 
incur positive disgrace. For, while it is certain that 
proof of only a reasonable proportion of this enormous 
array of charges would have sufficed to establish “ ex- 
* tensive prevalence of corrupt practices,” it is no less 
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certain that to fall short of such proof, with such a 
mass of cases, could not possibly have been due to un- 
foreseen disappointments in evidence reasonably re- 
garded as adequate. And what this means is that the 
petitioners simply raked together every scrap of malig- 
nant gossip that was to be found in the Worcester 
gutters, and then emptied the whole contents of the 
chiffonnier’s pannier into the “ particulars.” 

This indeed, translated into judicial language, is 
substantially the description given of the process by 
one of the judges themselves. Mr. Justice WILLS, in 
fact, goes further; for his observations would seem to 
indicate that in some instances the petitioners had not 
even any material of calumny to go upon, but brought 
charges against people, not because it had been said by 
anybody that they had been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, but apparently because it was thought desirable 
to ascertain whether that was the case or not. Under 
one heading were inserted the names of twenty-one 
canvassers, “ not,” said Mr. Justice WILLs, “ because 
“any specific act could be alleged against them, 
“but because it was thought possible that some 
“such act had been committed by one or more of 
“them.” The petition was presented in August, and 
yet only one-sixth of the cases had been gone into, 
“so that five-sixths of the labour of meeting these 
“ charges had been thrown away, while the expense 
“of so doing must have been enormous.” It is some 
consolation to reflect that this expense, or the bulk 
of it presumably, will now fall upon the petitioners. 
“ Fishing” in this country is becoming every day a 
moreand more costly pastime, but the angler for in- 
jurious information, especially when he goes to work 
with such a reckless disregard for the rights and 
interests of others, is a class of sportsman possessing 
no claim upon our sympathies. Trials of election 
gee were not intended by the Legislature to 

the purpose of Commissions of Inquiry into 
corrupt practices, and people who attempt to abuse 
them to such ends must be made to pay for it. We 
have to thank the Worcester petitioners, it is true, 
for having enabled the judges incidentally to dis- 
courage the attempt to represent all political associa- 
tions as agents for candidates of their party, even 
though throughout the election they may be not de- 
parting in any way from the ordinary course of their 
activities at times when an election is going forward. 
Baron PoLLockr’s declaration of his views on this subject 
laid down a principle which conspicuously commends 
itself to common sense; and the petitioners against 
Mr. ALLsopr’s return, who certainly had no parti- 
cular interest in eliciting this judicial dictum, have 
rendered a public service in doing so, Still they might 
have done this without formulating 330 charges of 
corrupt practices and proceeding with only one-sixth 
of them. 


TAME DUCKS, 


HE melancholy Jaques compared his taxing, so 
long as he confined it to safe generalities not 
lending themselves readily to actions for slander, to 
a wild goose flying unclaimed of. any man. The 
modern canard is a very tame duck, presumably of 
the decoy kind. Usually it is the nursling of the 
journalistic hen, the common or barndoor fowl, who is 
often surprised at the doings of its foster-child on an 
element unfamiliar to the putative parent. During the 
present week there has been quite a brood of such 
ducklings, but they are too guileless to serve the pur- 
pose of deception. The art of lying seems on the 


decline in England, not perhaps through any improve- 
ment in the morality of the country, but through 
lack of inventiveness. We have sometimes wondered 
why, amongst the prizes which are habitually offered to 


competitors with apparently very little to do—missing- 
word prizes, prizes for beauty and prizes for ugliness, 
prizes for babies and prizes for barmaids, best story, 
best acrostic, best conundrum pri reward has 
never been offered for the best lie. There would be 
some difficulty, of course, in assigning the prize. The 
best lie is that which deceives the greatest number of 
people, and the very best lie of all would be one that 
took in the adjudicator. The proof of its merit would 
consist in its not getting the prize. A lie cannot be 
called happy before its death. The longer it lives and 
is believed to be the truth, the more signal is its merit, 
its excellence consisting in its not being found out. 
When, after some months or years, its real character 
was disclosed, its author would possibly be beyond the 
reach of reward. 

It is questionable, however, whether a really good 
lie is ever deliberately manufactured. Like the 
political systems in which it plays so great a part, it 
grows, and is not made. We do not contend that lies 
are spontaneously generated—spontaneous generation 
is as little credible in the moral as in the physical world. 
There is usually an unnoticed germ which is fostered into 
life by natural agencies. A definitely assignable author 
of any given lie is as difficult to discover as of a given 
proverb. Both are the products of the general con- 
sciousness. Like many great inventions, a lie is in 
the air of the time. Every great lie has its LEVERRIER 
and Apams, its DARWIN and WALLACE, its ROWLAND 
HILL and CHALMERS—competitors these last two for 
the invention of the beneficent adhesive postage-stamp 
—in more than the dual number. It is paradoxical, 
perhaps, but we are convinced that it is true, 
to state that what passes for a lie is usually the 
result of the effort of the human mind after truth. 
What ought to be, what naturally must be, what is 
logically the consequence of the existing state of 
things, is believed to be actual fact. But, as what 
takes place is, oftener than not, that which ought not 
to be, that which, it would seem, cannot be, or, at any 
rate, is inconsistent with reasonable anticipation, the 
probable is seldom the rule. 


To take examples :—Among the canards of the pre- 
sent week has been the rumoured recall of Sir JAMES 
Matuew from Ireland. He ought to be recalled ; but, 
for that reason, it is pretty certain he will not be re- 
called. Mr. Joun Morey, no doubt, regrets that he 
sent him out. Ifthe Carer SecreTary ever utters the 
invocation to the four Evangelists to bless the uncom- 
fortable bed which he has made for himself to lie on, 
he may be excused if he omits the name of the author 
of the first Gospel. Then there has been the story 
of the communication by Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
to a New York journal of the details of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. GLapstonE—we are speaking now of the 
Prime Minister, not of the Under Secretary for the 
Home Department—has a disposition to explain him- 
self to the world through the American press, and in 
the recess of 1885 his Home Rule scheme was dis- 
closed to those whom it more immediately concerned 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Hersert GLapD- 
STONE. These two things have been put together. A 
confiding reception of the latest report is probably due 
to a too implicit belief that history repeats itself. 
Lord Rosesery is believed to be uneasy in the Cabinet. 
He possibly is unable to perceive why, if the native 
Protestants and Protestant missionaries of Uganda de- 
serve Imperial protection, the Protestants of Ireland 
should be left naked to their enemies. He has been 
visiting Mr. Jonn Morey at Dublin; and therefore 
he has gone to put this view of the matter be- 
fore him. Both statesmen have called at the 
Bank of Ireland. Where the Bank of Ireland 
now receives deposits and cashes cheques, GRATTAN’S 
Parliament once sat. Therefore Mr. JoHN MORLEY 
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and Lord Rosesery have proceeded thither to give the 
Bank formal notice to quit, in order that the place 
may be made ready for Mr. Tim Heaty, Mr. MICHAEL 
Davitt, and the other nominees of Bishop Nutty. 
The clearing out of the Irish Parliament in 1800 to 
make room for the Bank was, perhaps, one of the most 
beneficent events in Irish history. The clearing out 
of the Bank to make room again for an Irish Parlia- 
ment may be taken, perhaps, as an unconscious effort 
of symbolism on the part of the inventor. These re- 
ports, and others to which we might refer, are not, 
we believe, deliberate fabrications. They are the un- 
conscious efforts of the public mind groping more or 
less helplessly after truth, and endeavouring to make 
something like a consistent whole out of the GLADSTONE- 
Mok ey policy. 


THE ADJOURNED COMMISSION. 


a Evicted Tenants Commission, or, at any rate, 
its learned President, appears almost nervously 
anxious to prevent any misconception on the part of 
the public as to its plans. When, the other day, it 
was announced that Sir James MATHEW was about to 
return to London, and certain inconsiderate people 
jumped to the conclusion that the Government were 
bringing the inquiry to an abrupt close, it was appa- 
rently deemed imperative not to allow this false im- 
pression more than twenty-four hours’ harbourage in the 
public mind. A semi-official communiqué appeared 
in the newspapers the very next day after the sug- 
gestion above referred to had been put forward, to 
the effect that Sir Jamzs MaTHEw had merely returned 
to London to take the place “in chambers” of Mr. 
Justice WRIGHT, who had gone to the Leeds Assizes, 
and that he would return to Dublin, according to 
one authority “about Wednesday,” and to another 
“ shortly before.the Christmas holidays.” This formal 
démenti of baseless rumour seems, we say, to have 
-been considered necessary, although at the last sitting 
but one of the Commission its President had dis- 
tinctly stated—as appeared from the report of its 
proceedings—that when the Commissioners had com- 
pleted the cases on their present list, they would post- 
pone their further sittings “for a few days.” Such 
are the consequences of an uneasy conscience, and a 
suspicion that you have outstayed your welcome. 
The victim of such a disquietude lives in perpetual 
fear lest any chance movement may be mistaken for a 
preparation for departure. 

No other explanation than the above seems adequate 
to account for the nervously prompt contradiction 
which has been semi-officially given to the statement 
that the labours of the Commission were to be brought 
suddenly to an end. Such a contradiction ought 
surely to have been seen to be superfluous ; and the 
public might have been credited with understand- 
ing that the so-styled “recall of Sir James MatHew” 
was a recall, not by the Government, who have irregu- 
larly withdrawn him from his judicial duties, but by 
those duties themselves. It is, indeed, difficult to 
divine the motive attributed to the Government by 
those who believed the rumour that they had made 
up their minds to close the Commission at once. 
‘Such a thing, in the first place, could not have 
been done with any show of official decency in the 
manner suggested. Some preliminary announcement 
on the part of the President that the Commission 
saw its way to shortening the inquiry would have 
been absolutely necessary to save appearances ; and 
even so it is clear that the Commission would be 
bound to procure at least some evidence from every one 
_of the Campaigned estates, which, as Sir James MaTHEW 
has stated, it will take them “‘a few more meetings to 
“do.” But, even supposing that Mr. Mor.Ey could 


suggest to them any plausible excuse for bringing their 
labour to an immediate end, we can see no reason why 
he should wish to do so, The mischief is done already ; 
we mean the mischief which the Government will ap- 
preciate—that of being found out ; and, indeed, this was 
doneat the first sitting of the Commission. As soon as the 
Ministerial attempt to give a false air of equity and 
legality tothe proceedings had been frustrated by the 
courageous candour of Sir JAMES MATHEW, “the game 
“ of law and order,” to use Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN’S 
words in a slightly different, but in a no less appro- 
priate, sense than that in which he first employed them, 
“was up.” Thenceforth it mattered not a jot whether 
the Commission held ten more sittings, or twenty, 
or two hundred. We know how their evidence is being 
collected, we know what their Report will be like; and, 
if the Government ventured to frame any Bill on their 
recommendations, the Opposition will know how to 
deal with it. But that, of course, is no reason why 
Mr. Mor.ey should not do his best to keep up ap- 
pearances by letting this very inferior. comedy be 
played out to the end. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. ° 


N an age of Universal Culture—and, what is more, 
of utilitarian culture, as it is called by persons who 
are not aware that the throat of the substantive is 
instantly cut by the adjective—it seems strange that 
the earnest young man should have managed to learn 
so little history of a kind likely to be useful to him. 
This, of course, is partly a matter of esprit malin on 
the part of his pastors and masters, who, being for the 
most part affected to Radicalism, take good care to 
protect him from all learning which may tend to con- 
vert him from that creed. Still, it is a little curious 
that they should have been able so to guide his later 
studies in politics and economy (revised in usum of 
the high-strung Democrat) as to prevent him from 
being put upon inquiry into the history of certain of the 
favourite nostrums of his teachers. How often, for 
instance, in these latter days, must the earnest young 
man whom it is sought to wind up into the high-strung 
Democrat have heard talk of State intervention for the 
purpose of providing labour for the unemployed! And 
yet how seldom, apparently, does one discover in the 
speeches or writings either emanating from or addressed 
to the aforesaid victim of the political piano-tuner any 
trace of a knowledge that the experiment has been 
tried before with disastrous results! It is true that 
this observation, or this failure to discover anything to 
observe, is not singular. The engaging candour with 
which the Socialist promulgates most of his schemes for 
the redress of social grievances is born of the blessed 
ignorance that most of them have been laboriously 
tried in this and other countries for long ages 
together, and that the prosperity which the aforesaid 
reformers (quite legitimately) desire to diffuse through- 
out the whole community dates from their abandon- 
ment. 

Still, though the talk about State provision of labour 
resembles other talk of the same kind, in harking back 
upon theories exploded—and that in the chemical as 
well as the classical sense of the word—-by experiment, 
their explosion has been, comparatively speaking, so 
recent that the Socialistic teacher of to-day must have 
had some trouble to prevent his pupils stumbling over 
these inconvenient refutations of his teaching. And if 
these missionaries (alas! too few) in the cause of poli- 
tical truth and common sense would only take the 
hint which has been given them by a correspondent 


‘of the Times within the last day or two, the So- 


cialistic teacher would find his obscurantist work 
more difficult still. In last Thursday’s impression of 
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that newspaper they will find a letter from Mr. E. H. 
Brapsy, which tells the whole tragi-comic story of the 
ateliers of 1848, with a clearness and force which ought 
to impress it on the mind of every one who has a 
mind to be impressed. Of course, that tabula rasa 
with which alone we are furnished at birth is liable 
in these days of educational high pressure to get so 
thickly scribbled over during the first twenty years of 
life by other people, that it can receive no new, 
or at any rate no legible, inscription of any sort. 
Such understandings, of course, will have no room for 
the reception of Mr. BRrapsy’s narrative. But it is to 
be supposed that among the adherents to the creed 
of Municipal Socialism—to use Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
recent classification—there will, at any rate, be some 
to whom this simple story of municipal workshops— 
how they were founded, and how they fared—will give 
pause. Simple, as we have said, it is ; but it is terrible 
also. A mere bald review of dates and events is suffi- 
cient to show that. The 28th of February is divided 
by less than four months from the 20th of June. Yet 
this is the entry under the first date :—“ About 8,000 
“ men supposed to be out of work.” And this under 
the second :—‘ 115,000 men brigaded (for State em- 
“ ployment) ; credit of 3,000,000 francs voted by the 
“ Chambers, with more to follow.” From this it was 
but a few steps further to confrontation with the spectre 
of national bankruptcy; and from this, again, but a 
few steps more to insurrection and the slaughter of 
12,000 men in the streets. Surely our missionaries of 
political truth and common sense might find some 
means of bringing this lesson of history to the wider 
knowledge among the “ advanced” constituents, not to 
say members, of the London County Council. 


MR, MORLEY AT NEWCASTLE. 


R. MORLEY’S audience at Newcastle has, no 
doubt, good reason to pity him for the dangers 
he had passed on his way from Ireland. That is, at 
least, the opinion of the Cuter SECRETARY himself, to 
judge by the rather pathetic picture he drew of his 
toils on land and “ ocean,” in frost and fog and snow— 
all endured in order to please his good masters of 
Newcastle—and, we hope, duly rewarded by the en- 
couraging cry of “Glad to see you, Joan!” which 
greeted his appearance on the platform. It would, 
perhaps, be as scientific a division as another to 
class all politicians into those who are addressed 
by their Christian names, and those with whom 
an audience of their constituents never thinks of 
taking these liberties. The performance with which 
Mr. Morey endeavoured to deserve the kindness of 
his patrons was, upon the whole, worthy of its reward. 
He praised them and abused their enemies, in the 
traditional manner inherited by the politician from the 
minstrel and older artists. Mr. MorLey’s audience 
did not expect him to tell them anything about the 
Home Rule Bill; but he did tell them something, 
though they may possibly have overlooked it. Mr. 
Morey did tell them that the Bill which “Great 
““ Britain ought not to, and will not, refuse,” is not yet 
ready for acceptance or refusal. He only does not despair 
that it will be fit for delivery by the end of next month. 
Such is the state of forwardness of the Bill which em- 
bodies all the essentials of Mr. GLaDsTonr’s policy. 

The bulk of Mr. Mor.ey’s speech was naturally 
devoted to subjects out of which more could be made. 
There were an assertion and a prophecy which afforded 
~ texts. An audience which affectionately calls Mr. 

ORLEY JOHN was pleased to hear that ‘“‘ What is 
“called Irish intelligence in journals that circulate 
“ —— the —— cultivated classes is a list, for 
“ the most part, of distortions and exagge ions, and 
“of good, broad, unadulterated lies.’ Morey 


has indeed proof, but he proposes to keep it in a box 
only to be produced for the confusion of his enemies 
in the House of Commons. We remember when 
Mr. MorRLEY was going to produce in the same 
proof positive of horrors perpetrated in Tipperary— 
but somehow the evidence has not been made visible 
to this day. When the House has met we shall 
perhaps learn, if other events have not driven Mr. 
Mor.ey’s promise from the memory of all men, in- 
cluding his own, whether the box does, indeed, con- 
tain evidence which is to overwhelm the cultivated 
classes, or only further round assertions that Lord 
LONDONDERRY had spoken rashly. 

The Meath Election Petition was an event which 
Mr. Mor ey could not pass over. His manner of deal- 
ing with it was not one which his Irish clients can 
well consider with satisfaction, and the Nonconformist 
conscience will be more wonderful than ever if it is 
pleased. The power of the Irish Church, said Mr. 
Mor ey, need not be feared, because, in all Roman 
Catholic countries, the priesthood has lost its political 
influence. Mr. Morey prophesies for his clerical allies 
destruction by Radicals and Freethinkers, and for the 
Nonconformists escape from Roman Catholic tyranny 
through the increased power of the enemies of all 
Christianity. The tw quoque with which Mr. MorLEy 
ended his remarks on clerical influence in Ireland was 
singularly feeble. Even on a platform it is really 
going too far to represent Mr. CaaPLin’s disposition to 
join Archbishop WaLs# in advocating bimetallism as 
on all fours with the alliance between the Gladstonians 
and the Irish clergy. Will Mr. Morvey be good enough 
to point out any occasion on which any Unionist has 
maintained that Irish members should have no share 
in the government of the United Kingdom, or that 
Irishmen—lay or ecclesiastical—were not to be accepted 
as fellow-workers in any undertaking for the general 
good? Mr. Morey knows very well that there 
never was such a Unionist. If he does not know 
the difference between working with Irishmen as 
your fellow-subjects for a common object, and working 
with Irish “ Nationalists” to bring about a disruption of 
the Union, for party ends of your own—that is because 
Mr. Mor-ey’s naturally clear intellect has been hope- 
lessly corrupted by the sophistry forced on him by the 
nature of the work he has bound himself to do, and of 
the allies with whom he has condemned himself to act. 


A LETTER TO A MAN. 


Y pear Niati,—I intend taking advantage of an 
AVE excellent arrangement which I understand you and 
Hilda entered into on your marriage day. I hear that, 
though you endowed her with all your worldly goods, you 
made a reservation in favour of your correspondence, ‘and 
with astonishing and unusual consistency you allowed her 
the same privilege. I augured well of your marriage from 
the day I heard this. You have begun well, perhaps it 
would be hardly wholesome for you to be told how well. 
Probably you will wish I had not heard of this “ paction ” 
between you and your wife when you grasp that this letter 
is meant for your eye alone; because, claiming to be an 
old friend of yee I do not wish to depart from the beaten 
road on which old friends always walk, and I intend now 
to improve the occasion. 

“We have been married two months,” writes Hilda to 
me, “ and we are now off to Scotland on a round of visits. 
Grouse first, deerstalking later. Perhaps this is a rude 
way of describing the houses to which we are going, but 
though I am sure they are delightful people, I do not know 
them, they are at present only Niall’s friends to me. I 
wonder if the two months we shall spend in ‘this way will 
be as perfect as the two we have just ended!” 

I her letter down, sincerely echoing on her behalf. the 
wonder she had expressed. The letter reached me while I 
was staying at Dashwood, where the usual sort of | 
country-house party was going on. I réad it in the hall, 
where we were all lounging after breakfast ; and while read- 
ing it I caught bits of the conversation’ going-dn round me, 
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— 
One, who shall be, nameless, was discoursing on “ How 
women gossip! I should like to hear men say the things 
about their wives that women say to each other about their 
husbands. They talk all day, and, as if that were not 
enough, they sit in each other's rooms at night and con- 
tinue the operation. Men are quite different,” &c. You 
can easily continue for yourself the tune to which man 
chants his own praises when he is really started on that in- 
exhaustible theme. He was answered according to his 
folly, and my mind reverted to Hilda’s speculation. 
I then determined to write this letter, and try if I 
could not spare her the hardest part of that breaking 
in which must inevitably accompany “life in double har- 
ness” if the one who “sets the pace” does not, from the 
outset, “ show tact and understanding.” Hilda is happy in 
being a member of a large family. That implies a good deal 
of steady discipline, applied from the earliest years; and 
when a girl marries out of a large family she probably has 
chosen well, for the brethren early discern “ coming events,” 
and love must be strong when it stands the concentrated 
fire of criticism which falls on the new-comer, all the said 
criticism being duly imparted to the member favoured by 
hisattentions. We will presume, therefore, she leaves home 
because she cares more for the individual than for the herd. 
Naturally before marriage she is too absorbed in her new 
interests to notice that for the first time she is alone, living 
a life only related to one other person. A man in love is 
very exacting ; he requires all the time and devotion of the 
girl. This is all natural and right ; and _ have so lately 
gone through it I cannot believe, rapidly as that stage 
passes, that you have so forgotten it as to need minute 
description from me. Marriage follows, and the honey- 
moon passes, most people will admit, rather slowly. Don’t 
think me cynical; I am only truthful, and people need not 
mind admitting that time passes slowly when it is not occu- 
pied by the usual routine and work of life. 

And now, you are going to visit, before you settle into 
your London house and work. A dinner party is nearly 
always an awful lottery. Fate may sandwich you between 
such terrible slabs of dry or doughy bread; but there is 
always the fortifying thought, “ it can only last two hours.” 
The country-house party is equally a lottery; the chances 
in your favour are, perhaps, more numerous, but on the 
other hand it lasts longer, and I suppose we have all said 
with Mrs. Carlyle, “ And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.” No reflection on your friends, my dear 
Niall; but as a rule a man’s friends are either those who 
give him the best sport, or those who have the most attrac- 
tive wives, and roughly speaking, when a man is married 
and a sportsman, and his wife tells you she is going to stay 
with his friends, you may be sure, on the best authority, 
that his choice is guided either by devotion to his host’s 
pheasants or devotion to his host’s wife. It is only decent 
to acquit you at present of this last, so I am to imagine you 
where sport is good. In one of these houses you and I 
first met. Bear with me when I warn you that, if you 
insist on going where sport abounds, Hilda will be bored 
precisely in proportion as you are amused. Don’t ask me 
for all my reasons. This is a letter, not a blue book; and, 
as I am a woman, you must be content to accept my con- 
clusions without bothering me for my premisses. 

We met at Glen Dhu, did we not? Companions in 
that deadly cold drive of thirty miles, which had to be got 
over before we reached the lodge. You will have the 
same open “machine” and used-up horses, for I will 
confidently assert that Hilda’s boxes are not smaller than 
mine were, and you remember nothing shut would 
our | . Shall I ever forget the wind that blew down 
the glen that dark night, or the misery of the sleepiness it 
brought with it; how you and George laughed next day 
over my disgust at the Lodge, built against a bank for 
shelter, with no view, and in a spot where uo ray of sun 
ever penetrated ; the sombre masses of stunted larch 
clothing the sloping hillside ; my cry for the high hills, none 
of which could be seen till the low ones which enclosed the 
narrow glen had been mounted ; the smell in every passage 
of ill-cured and moth-eaten stags’ heads, venison, and red- 
currant jelly ; the wretched farce of peats burnt in modern 
grates for fires? Then the sight of the early morning pro- 
cessions of stalkers and gillies, all with a caricature resem- 
blance to Lands-2r’s worst pictures; the long day passing 
slowly for us women, who were exercised by tramping up 
the glen in the morning or down the glen in the after- 
noon, for all else was forest; the return of the stalkers 


long after dinner. Heavens! [I still can smell the Esau- 
like odour which arose from their garments with the 
levelling flavour of tobacco, blotting out all that in- 
dividuality apparent under more primitive conditions 
to the Patriarch’s nostrils! All laughably vivid to me 
still, though in the days I write of the jest was far from 
being obvious. Hilda in these visits will learn, and feel 
slightly bewildered in learning, that you can now leave her 
for the round of the clock with a cheerful and oblivious 
cquntenance, and that on the off days you will prefer slum- 
bering over the smoking-room fire to her company. What 
is more, you will be so convinced that she must be enjoying 
her surroundings “where sport is so excellent,” that you 
will not even ask how she spends her day. I will describe 
it to you beforehand. The deadly home sickness for the 
affection and teasing, the stir and tumult of family life, the 
desire for which will return to her with an almost uncon- 
— longing. She will be hurt and surprised at your 

evotion to all that takes you from her. In a few years she 
will understand it all, she will see in it the law of nature, 
and learn that there are certain advantages in reconciling 
herself to it. But during these “two months” it will be 
“hard to understand,” and while she is by the 
blues she must live her external life, and living it, she will 
become enlightened as to the deadly dulness of unleavened 
women’s society. You have not always with my 
view that society, to be good, must be mixed. You quote 
your undergraduate days; but I have always told you there 
are special reasons why that life is so good of its kind. 
Later in life men'and women are best mixed. Men’s con- 
versation is the better for a bridle, women’s the better for 
being taken beyond the bedroom, the nursery, and the 
kitchen. 

Hilda will not find the women gathered together in an 
of the houses are there because they have chosen eac 
other’s society—they are there as the wives of “ the guns.” 
Unless a man is extra selfish he is when out shooting a good 
fellow—most people are when occupied—and therefore he 
is asked as a good shot, not because he is good company. 
But the women are entirely dependent on their social 
qualities when thus thrown together. They are away from 
their occupations and their children, they are not all 
happily married, and they are probably, from the very 
circumstances of their position, jealous of each other. What 
can they do but gossip? When Hilda retails to you some 
of the stories she has heard, and speaks of the glimpses of 
sordid and petty passions she has seen, do not snub her 
with exclamations as to “what things women will say!” 
Recollect, this is your first knowledge of what women’s 
society left to itself can be. Ifyou are candid, and think 
it over quietly, you will remember that men left to them- 
selves have also their conversational faults. 

Don’t think I am ing you to give up your life asa 
sportsman. That would be absurd in me, and you would 
be a sorry fool were you to do so. I only ask this, that 
when Hilda reveals to you a world you knew nothing of 
before (for no man really knows women as they are till he 
has a wife to open his eyes), then don’t blame her because 
she has to live in a society into which your tastes have for 
the time being put her. Finally, be patient if in these 
months you find that Hilda has not the perfect temper you 
imagined she possessed while you were engaged. Could 
men don the petticoat sometimes, they would perhaps learn 
to know life as it really is. Could women don the deer- 
stalker’s garments, they might, perhaps, rise oftener to the 
realization of a world as it might be. When these two 
months are over, go into “ mixed society.” 

My chief pleasure in writing this long letter is in wonder- 
ing whether Hilda will resist asking whom it is from and 
what it is allabout. She will offer toexchange letters “ for 
this once.” Jf you are not firm you will be lost. 

Believe me, yours veritably 
E. L. F. E. 


KING LEAR. 


aot impressions aroused on a first visit by the repre- 

sentation of King Lear at the Lyceum, and recorded 
at the time, are more than confirmed on repeating the 
experience, and our former conviction of the subtlety of Mr. 
Henry Irving's intellectual grasp of the character of Lear 
is deepened and strengthened. As was the case with 
Macready, the part has gained by repetition in Mr. 
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Irving’s hands both in the power of expression and the 
power of restraint. The measure of relief to the more 
stormy scenes, which .was not at first sufficiently full or 
sustained, is now forthcoming in the actor’s expression of 
the passion of Lear, from its first furious outbursts to 
the tragic culmination in the anguish and desolation of 
madness. Accents that were somewhat too pronounced 
are now subdued or effaced, the significance of others has 
acquired yet greater force, and the gain of concentration, 
which Mr. Irving has developed, is to be seen in the 
heightened poignancy of the tragedy. The conception, in 
its main lines, remains as it was originally, and we are 
as fully convinced as ever that Mr. Irving here shows 
an entirely sympathetic accord with the "3 conce 
tion. We are not disposed, however, to hold inflexibly 
to any one ing of a part which, like the play itself, 
has not a little of the elements of vagueness and enigma 
that are the signs of its legendary origin. But that 
King Lear is peculiarly a poet’s play—the most tremen- 
dous achievement of Shakspeare as a poet, as one of 
the greatest of poets has said—and that Mr. Irving’s 
reading of the part is eminently poetical, are propositions 
which, we think, very few persons would contest. The 
something in it “gigantic and unformed” of which Cole- 
ridge speaks belongs not less to the entire presentment of 
the story than to the character of Lear. It is the most 
Elizabethan in spirit, the most Marlowesque, in short, of 
all the plays of Shakspeare; and the necessary reduction 
of the drama for the modern stage has certainly not lessened 
the difficulties of representation. The extreme naiveté of 
certain scenes would be intolerable on the stage of to-day ; 
and, on the other hand, the magnificent vagueness of the 
story and the sublimity of the drama suggest that the solid 
earth were insufficient to support the acted show, and the 
cloudy empyrean were its fit , emer King Lear being of 
this spiritual quality of drama, with a poetic inspiration so 
largely elemental, it is remarkable that the play as rendered 
at the Lyceum should retain so much of its primitive spirit. 
This admirable result is largely due to the truly Shakspearian 
-_ of the leading character which Mr. Irving's Lear 
reveals, 

From the opening scenes Mr. Irving’s Lear is consistently 
sympathetic with Shakspeare’s play. King Lear is pre- 
sented as verging upon fourscore years, yet as a fiery spirit 
fully conscious of the disabilities of age in a primitive ruler. 
This reading of the part is perfectly justified by the whole 
tenor of the play. It needs no special reference to Lear’s 
me in the last act, nor any assumption that Shakspeare 
observed the unities in King Lear. There have been Lears 
on the stage, in our own time and of old, who have played 
the part with the energy of voice and bearing proper to a 
man of thirty until the fourth act is reached. In such 
an instance you have to presume a considerable lapse of 
time between the first and the fifth acts, or a pre- 
ternaturally green old age suddenly brought to ruin and in- 
sanity by a heavy visitation of evil. Such a Lear may, we 
admit, be both persuasive andimpressive. That reading of the 
part, or yet another, may be justified by an actor of genius. 
All we contend for is that Mr. Irving’s Lear is both more 
poetical and more natural. Unless we are prepared to re- 
gard the play as a fairy-tale, or a solar myth, it must be 
admitted that nothing but the extremity of old age would 
induce a King in barbarous or semi-civilized ages to abdi- 
cate and divide his dominion. Authority Lear still owns, 
as he thinks, after this act of division, and the show of 
authority in him is acknowledged by Kent. It is the viola- 
tion of his kingly rights by his daughters that upsets his 
reason. One of the finest features of Mr. Irving’s acting is 
the significance with which he illustrates the profundity of 
this injury. To be abated of his dignity in the matter of 
his knightly following was the root of his daughters’ offence, 
the spur to the excruciating sense of their ingratitude that 
made him mad. But from the first, from the fatal act of 
abdicating the exercise of power, he was clearly a feeble, 
foolish, and despised old man. The taunts of Goneril and 
Regan emphasize the situation the moment they grasp 

wer, in the third scene of Act II., and with wonderful effect 
} Mr. Irving suggest in Lear’s alternating transports of 
fury and emotional reaction of weakness the horror of the 
revelation of his folly. Nor less impressive is the actor's 
display of incredulity as to the new, the unexpected enor- 
mity as shown in Regan. And very wy | does Mr, Irving 
reveal the active source of his sudden distemperment as 


he turns from Regan once again to the spectacle of Kent | 


in the stocks. It is with a terrible suggestiveness that 
Lear, transported from his momentary tenderness towards 
Regan, demands, with flashing eyes, “Who put my man 
in the stocks?” There is in Mr. Irving’s tone and gesture 
the most passionate sense of this slight upon Lear’s kingly 
dignity. It is not by one stroke, however, as the actor 
ils not to show by many a subtle touch, that Lear is 
desirous to take up the burden of the cursing of Goneril. 
All through the scene the way madness lies is laid bare, 
and we see the complex process by which reason is un- 
seated. The transition from this to the act that follows, 
from the disillusion of faith in Regan to the terrible 
bitterness of Lear’s speech, “ Let them anatomize Regan,” 
is one of the sternest tests of a tragedian’s powers. The 
scenes of Lear’s madness are rendered with entrancing effect 
by Mr. Irving. Especially striking is the actor in suggest- 
ing the pathos and fateful irony of the scene at Dover 
between Gloucester and the flower-crowned King. None 
who has heard the delivery of the touching words, “ I know 
thee well enough! thy name is Gloucester; thou must be 
tient,” will forget the depth of anguish that there is in 
r. Irving’s utterance of the last simple phrase “ Thou must 
be patient.” As to the storm scene, we could wish it 
could be given as in times past on a desolate open heath, as 
directed in the text, with an unencumbered stage for the 
actor. Then could Lear dominate the scene, ride the light- 
ning, and surmount the storm, while neither the actor, nor 
the splendid invocation at his entrance—“ Blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks! rage! blow !”—ran any risk of loss. 
The final scenes, where Lear and Cordelia are brought 
together, may be said to “ play themselves,” though it is the 
very paradox of acting that such scenes should make the 
fullest calls upon the actor's powers. The Cordelia of 
Miss Ellen Terry is an exceedingly beautiful and touching 
performance. Excellent as this charming actress is in 
pathetic situations, her acting in the tent-scene, when Lear 
recognizes his daughter, must be reckoned among her 
highest artistic triumphs. Here, indeed, Mr. Irving is 
altogether admirable, too, and the scene is a fit crown to 
the dramatic edifice. The frank and engaging character of 
Edgar is played by Mr. Terriss with excellent breadth and 
spirit, though when Edgar plays the part of Poor Tom Mr. 
erriss, like many another Edgar before him, is far less 
satisfactory. We miss the over-colour and grotesquerie that 
should mark the simulation of madness by the sane. The 
rt is admitted by all judges to be singularly difficult. 
hen the comedian Terry astonished the audience at the 
old Haymarket—most of whom must have seen Kean in 
the part—as King Lear, it appears from contemporary 
criticisms that the young actor who played Edgar caused 
almost equal amazement by his performance as Poor Tom. 
The Edmund of Mr, Frank Cooper is in all respects a very 
capable study, and extremely well acted. Mr. Haviland’s 
acting as the Fool is notable for delicacy of finish and a 
pathetic suggestiveness that is never forced or irrelevant. 
The part is a genuine creation in Mr. Haviland’s rendering, 
and of all performances of Shakspeare’s fools we have seen 
this is by far the best. The Regan of Miss Maud Milton and 
the Goneril of Miss Ada Dyas are decidedly meritorious. 
The Regan is particularly spirited and judicious, and in the 
last act Miss Milton’s rendering leaves us nothing to desire. 
Mr. Holloway’s Kent has bearing, dignity, and force, and 
Mr. Bishop's Gloucester is deserving altogether of commen- 
dation, though we could wish that the former actor would 
not mar the movement of the Shakspearian verse by omitting 
the word “ much ” in Kent’s last words :— 
Vex not his ghost! ©, let him pass! He hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE Smithfield Club Show this week was one of the 
best, whether we regard number of entries or quality, 

that has ever been held. The total number of cattle wax 

12, comparing with 247 last year; indeed, we have to 

k to the great Show of 1889 to find a larger number—in 
that year there were 318 cattle. And the quality, like the 
entries, was also, as we have said, very excellent. All the 
Christmas fat stock shows have, in fact, been very good 
this year. In tbe sixteen annual exhibitions at Norwich, 
only once—in 1890—has the number of animals exhibited 
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exceeded the number of this year, and the excellence was 
equally remarkable, At Birmingham, it is true, there was 
a decided falling-off in sheep, poultry, and pigeons, and even 
in cattle the entries were hardly up to the average; but th 
were very little under, and the quality was exceedingly . 
Some of our contemporaries are much surprised that the 
agricultural depression should have had so little effect upon 
these great shows. As far as the ordinary person can see, 
there is not the least indication that agriculture is in a bad 
way. As we have already said, the numbers were very large, 
the cattle were of the very highest quality, and the ex- 
hibitors appeared not to have a care. The shows themselves, 
too, were well attended by visitors. But there is nothing 
really to excite surprise in all this, for the exhibitors belong 
to a class that is not very much affected by bad times. The 
excellence of the shows, then, does not in the least contradict 
the complaints of landlords and farmers alike, that seldom 
has British agriculture suffered more than it is suffering 
at the present time. The Queen has been remarkably 
successful at all the three great exhibitions. She sent two 
Hereford steers from Windsor to Norwich; one carried off 
the first prize and the other was reserved and highly com- 
mended. To Birmingham she sent from Windsor ten head 
of cattle. With these she won two Breed Championships 
for Herefords and Shorthorns, the President’s prize for the 
best animal in the show bred and fed by the exhibitor, four 
first prizes, three seconds, and two highly commendeds ; only 
one animal out of the ten being unnoticed. From Aber- 
geldie she sent five polled Aberdeens. One took a first 
prize, three were commended, and only one unnoticed. Se 
that out of fifteen animals altogether sent to Bingley Hall 
only two were unnoticed. From Windsor the Queen sent 
nine animals to the Agricultural Hall, and with these she 
won two Breed Championships for Herefords and Shorthorns, 
four first prizes, two seconds, and a highly commended. 
From Abergeldie she sent three cattle, but only one of these 
was noticed, and was no more than highly commended. It 
will be seen that at all three exhibitions Her Majesty’s 
success was quite unusual. No other exhibitor has done 
anything like so well. But Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild 
was exceedingly successful at Birmingham, to which he sent 
four animals, and with these he took two first prizes, one 
second, and one third ; and with two pens of Oxford Downs 
sheep he secured first and second prizes. The Prince of 
Wales was represented at the Agricultural Hall by four 
pens of sheep only, with which he secured a first and a 
second prize, a “commended” ticket, and a “reserved and 
highly commended.” At Birmingham with one Shorthorn 
and two pens of sheep he only carried off a third prize. 
But at Norwich with four entries in cattle he won two 
first prizes, and with one entry in sheep he took a “ re- 
served ” and a “highly commended ” ticket. 

But the feature of all three shows was the triumph of 
the Cross-breeds, The Championship at the Agricultural 
Hall was carried off by a blue-roan cross-bred steer, a little 
under 34 years old, weighing 2ocwt. 1 qr. 8lbs.—an un- 
usually heavy animal for the Championship. In the whole 
Show this year there were only four heavier beasts. The 
sire was a Shorthorn and the dam a Galloway, and it is 
said to have been the first instance of an animal taking a 
Championship prize that had Galloway blood. The contest 
lay between this immense animal and a pretty cross-bred 
heifer named “Queen of Hearts,” exhibited by Mr. Robert 

land. She was a little over two years and ten months 
old, weighing 16 cwt. 2 qrs. 8lbs. She is a cross between 
an Aberdeen Angus sire and a cross-bred Shorthorn dam. 
At Birmingham, besides winning the first prize in her class, 
she took the 30l. prize as the best animal amongst the 
Welsh and cross-breeds, the 100 Guinea Challenge Cup 
given by the proprietors of Thorley’s Food, and the 
100 Guinea Elkington Challenge Cup. She was the 
favourite with the public at the Agricultural Hall, as she 
had been both with the public and the judges at Bingley 
Hall, and when the championship was awarded to Sir John 
Swinburne’s steer, hissing was heard, which is very unusual. 
Yet the judges were very painstaking, and did not decide 
inahurry. They not only handled the two animals over 
and over again, but walked them backwards and forwards, 
looked at them from every point of view, consulted their 
note-books, and, after long deliberation, awarded the prize 
to the steer. There was, in fact, room for difference of 
opinion ; for both were very fine animals, though each had 
a different kind of excellence. oth the champion and the 
reserved were cross-breeds, and two cross-breeds were like- 


wise awarded the silver cups for the best male and the best 
female in the cattle classes. At Birmingham, as already 
said, the “reserve” animal, which was rejected in favour 
of Sir J. Swinburne’s at the Agricultural Hall, carried off 
the championship. And at Norwich, likewise, a cross- 
breed belonging to Mr. Coleman took the championship as 
the best ox or steer in the show, and also that for the 
beast in the show ; so that this year cross-breeds have taken 
all the principal honours at Norwich, Birmingham, and 
Islington. Turning to the other classes, Devons were fairly 
represented, and so were Herefords. The Shorthorns were 
as good, taking them all together, as perhaps ever have 
been exhibited at the Agricultural Hall. Sussex cattle, 
too, were exceedingly well represented, especially the 
younger classes. The red-polled classes were good, the 
polled Aberdeen Angus very good, the Welsh capital, and 
the Kerry and Dexters excellent. 

The show of sheep was fairly satisfactory. The total 
number of pens was 175, comparing with 186 last year; in 
fact, the number was smaller than in any year of the last 
six. That, however, is not surprising, for sheep-farming 
is very unprofitable, and has been so for a considerable time 
past. Mr. Robert E. Turnbull, of Shrewsbury, has just 
shown that, with nearly 4} millions more sheep and lambs_ 
in the country now than in 1887, their value is nearly 
3 millions sterling less—certainly a very serious depreciation 
—and compared with 1889 the depreciation is worse still. 
Considering all the circumstances, therefore, the entries at. 
the Agricultural Hall this year must be considered satis- 
factory; and it is still more satisfactory to find that the 
quality was generally above the average. The South Downs 
were unquestionably the best class. The entries were more 
numerous than last year, and the quality has seldom been 
exceeded. In this class Sir F. A. Montefiore took the first 
prize, the Breed Cup, and the Shortwool Championship. 
It would be difficult indeed to find better wethers than he 
showed. The Leicesters were well represented, and the 
wethers especially were good. Cotswolds were fairly shown, 
but not very fine in quality. The Lincolns, on the other 
hand, were excellent. Hampshires, with thirty entries, 
were a very fine show; but Suffolks were few in number 
and not very good in quality. The Shropshires, on the 
other hand, were not well represented, but were excellent 
in quality. Oxfordshires were also good, and there were 
some fine heavy sheep and lambs in the cross-bred classes. 
The show of pigs was, upon the whole, better than in recent 
years, but there was much complaint that prizes were 
awarded for mere fatness. It was contended that the pigs 
which give the most lean in proportion to fat pay best at 
present, and yet that they were set aside in favour of 
wasteful fat. The Berkshires were the finest class in the 
exhibition. Mr. Fricker carried off the Champion Plate 
with a pen of this breed, and Mr. Hayter’s Champion single 
pig was also a Berkshire. The Tamworths came next in 
quality to the Berkshires. The other classes do not call for 
special notice. The display of roots was admirable, and 
there was a large exhibition of implements and machines. 
Upon the whole, the Show must be pronounced very good in 
all departments, and the attendance of the public has been 


very large. 


THE MALADY OF MILLIONAIRES, 


bape scee is reason to think that great wealth begets a 

mental disease akin to those forms of paralysis which 
affect a minute portion of the brain, while the general 
intelligence remains sound. It is not to be denied that the 
very rich, as a class, show as much sense as other people. 
Those who make their own fortunes may well bave nar- 
nowed their minds in the process. They probably fell into 
a groove, and we must net look to them for sympathy with 
new thoughts or projects. But the majority—in Europe, 
at least—inherited wealth, and they passed through the 
same training commonly, imbibed the same ideas as the 
rest of us. We knew some of them ai school, or at the 
University, where they were much like other youths— 
equally interested in the “questions” which took their 
fancy. They may even have promised in all sincerity to 
aid in solving a problem of some kind when they came into 
their own ; and looked forward to the work with pleasure. 
If the promise be forgotten when that time arrives, no 
reasonable person will condemn them. To find oneself in the 
paternal seat, surveying lands, all one’s own, as far as eye 
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can see, or reckoning up the money-bags, is not less ex- 
citing, probably, when that day has been anticipated from 
childhood. But in a short time the situation becomes 
familiar, and then that reasonable person, if inexperienced, 
looks for fulfilment of the promise. But rarely, indeed, is he 
gratified. The mental disease has found a lodgment. His 
rich friend may still take interest in the question, what- 
ever it be. But somehow his mind can no longer grasp the 
obvious fact that he himself might settle it, once for all, by 


applying no great proportion of the money which lies idle 
at his bank. 


It is clear, also, that this malady grows more common, 
and intensifies. When the rich were by no means so 
many or so wealthy as now, they founded all sorts of 
charitable institutions—schools, colleges, chantries, hospitals. 
At present they subscribe just like anybody else, and their 
contribution often enough is not more liberal than that of 
men whose capital is no greater than their income. In 
the building of churches alone do a few of them make a 
show of rivalling their forefathers’ munificence. But those 
subscriptions acknowledge the obligation. A millionaire 
who flatly refused to do anything for his fellow-creatures 
could not be charged with inconsistency at least. But he who 
gives a hundred guineas or so, when piling up hundreds of 
thousands for probate, admits, in effect, that he ought to 
do what he can. But if he chose, what could he not do? 
Our hospitals, for instance, make despairing appeals year by 
year. eir emissaries beg in the streets. They wo 
through the Directory, and write to each householder. 
Their boxes stand in every public place. Of late they have 
addressed working-men. But all the while there are 
hundreds of capitalists—not less kind-hearted nor less intel- 
ligent than other people—who could set the largest of them 
on its legs for good and never feel the sacrifice, thousands 
who could do the like without reducing an item of expendi- 
ture. The action would be pleasant, one might think, and 
certainly it would win honour. Why do none of them per- 
form it? Because, we apprehend, their perception is dulled 
by the strange malady which attends great wealth. 

The diagnosis becomes more reasonable yet if we look 
beyond the calls of philanthropy to personal interests. 
Duties which are shared by all, such as that of relieving 
distress, may be overlooked by busy men—and all mil- 
lionaires are busy somehow. But it may be said that each 
of them cherishes some private fancy—art or archeology, 
science in one or other form, horticulture, or sport at least. 
But very few are they who use their opportunity even here. 
Many work hard—but only in the same groove with men 
who labour at the identical task for their livelihood. Take 
the easiest and commonest of such tastes. The millionaire 
who devoted a hundred thousand pounds to horse-breeding, 
consulting men of science as well as experts, might do end- 
less good, with continual delight for himself, and found at 
least a new strain of thoroughbreds. But millionaires do 
not show enthusiasm for sport, commonly. Some, as is 
known to the select, apply themselves to science, and spend 
money which would represent a fabulous sum to the bulk of 
savants, but to them must be a trifle, in experiments and 
researches. We have heard, indeed, of a bold and costly 
undertaking which an eminent personage, still living, pro- 
jected in his youth. He caused a magnet to be built, of 
such size and power as had not yet been imagined. It was 
his intention to charge this gigantic object without witnesses, 
so as to enjoy the unparalleled result in selfish solitude. 
Happily, a great authority called at the moment, and 
received an invitation to assist. When he saw the prepara- 
tions his face paled. Neither he nor any one else could 
foretell what would happen if that twenty-foot et were 
set to work ; but it was probable, at least, that the house 
would fall. The thing still remains, uncharged—or did a 
few years ago. But it is not recorded that this gentle- 
man has devised any such scheme since he came into his 
patrimony. 

Millionaires of culture must be interested in antiquarian 
researches which throw light upon the past. They com- 
monly subscribe, indeed, when an enterprise of the sort is 
launched. But how much does English archeology owe to 
them? We believe that twenty pounds was the largest 
contribution Thomas Wright oval persuade any rich patron 
to advance towards uncovering Uriconium. Poor men did 
what was done mostly, and now that wonderful city is 
re-buried. Silchester is another instance of our own 
day. But, after all, British caper yd is a “ one-horse” 
pursuit. The remains of Italy and Greece appeal to the 


re ion. in a very different degree; and not to our 
ish millionaires alone, but to those of the ‘civitined 
world. Which of them at any time has responded to that 
appeal beyond here or there offering a little cheque, such as 
poor authors and professors rival 
One would think that curiosity alone would tempt some 
of them to lay out a few superfluous thousands in exploring 
-_ where marvels and treasures are known to exist. 
ot a few must be aware that the subsoil of the Hippo- 
drome at Constantinople is a bed of broken sculptures, from 
which statues by Phidias and Myron may yet be unearthed. 
Some thirty years since, and again in our time, an oppor- 
tunity arose to dam the stream of Tiber and secure the 
wondrous relics which certainly lie in its mud. The opera- 
tion as designed might have been an outrage upon senti- 
ment; but that was not the feeling which forbade every 
millionaire in Europe to offer any appreciable share of 
the hundred thousand pounds demanded. Again, there 
is a spot lying within the circuit of a few miles, in 
open country, where, as Gibbon puts it, the “ most 
splendid spoils and trophies of old Rome” are still lying. 
hat intelligent being can picture the grave of Alaric 
without a thrill? Why, evidently, rich people can! There 
are many people who could give a cheque at sight for all 
the money that would be needed to divert the Bucento, 
and lay that fabulous treasure-house bare. Not one, we 
may be certain, has ever thought of that glorious enter- 
rise—since he came into his fortune, at least. For it cannot 
supposed that he would not have done the work had he 
thought of it. That a whole class of men should be thus 
blind to their opportunities, whatever their nationality, or 
training, or character may be, is intelligible only on the 
= — that great wealth generates a peculiar disease 
of the brain. 


NAVAL GRIEVANCES AGAIN. 


HAT its critics call the “discreditable project,” and 
its supporters describe as a modest attempt to secure 
“ justice for naval officers,” has continued to be a subject 
of debate in the Service papers since it was first made gene- 
rally known by the 7imes about the middle of October. The 
Times has itself returned to the matter in the same spirit 
as before. As seems to be inevitable in naval quarrels, 
there has been no small display of acrimony, much personal 
animosity, and many innuendoes. If there has been some 
growling for growling’s sake on one side, there has been on 
the other a good deal of assertion that the Service is going 
to the ——, where it has been going at all times, in the 
opinion of some experienced officers, and that it is all the 
fault of the ill-conditioned and degenerate men concerned 
in the “discreditable project.” It is superfluous to add 
that the effect of discussion in this tone is to make both 
sides more angry and obstinate than before, and notably to 
exasperate the officers who are accused of degrading “ the 
Service” and undermining its discipline. Of course they 
are made more resolute than ever in asserting that they are 
an ill-used body of men. 

There are really two questions at issue now which can 
be treated apart. The first is whether the officers’ griev- 
ances are being represented in a becoming manner. The 
second is whether they have any foundation. We put the 

uestions‘in this order, because it has been maintained that 
the irregularity of the course they have taken would deprive 
the officers of all claim to attention, whatever ground there 
might be for their complaints. This is simply the official 
tone, which is almost always mistaken, as it would be easy 
enough to show on general grounds. But it is simpler to 
assert the irregularity of the conduct of these officers than 
to prove it irregular. The offence of combination, to which 
it is said to amount, seems to be ill-defined. A first-class 
petty officer has just been tried by court-martial for it in 
the Por wl and sentenced to a slight punishment, 
though it appears that he acted with the knowledge and 
even the sympathy of his Captain, who ap as official 
prosecutor in the trial only by orders of the Admiral. If 
the Captain did not see the offence of combination in what 
the petty officer was doing, it would seem to be very ill 
defined. But it is difficult to see in what essential the con- 
duct of the officers concerned in this so-called agitation 
differs from that of the engineers and the lieutenants 
on recent occasions, or from that of the captains and 
commanders whose grievances as to their half-pay were 
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represented to Parliament by Howe in 1773. It was never 
meant that either officers or men should be deprived of the 
power to petition for redress of grievances—even though 
they were of an imaginary character. A petition cannot 
drawn up without common action. It remains to be seen 
whether the officers really intend to do more than to state 
their case in becoming terms. If, as we firmly believe they 
will, they display that moderation of language and modesty 
of demeanour which the House of Commons admired in 
the captains and commanders of 1773—then a great deal 
of moral thunder will have been wasted in a rather 
ludicrous manner. We are not unaware that this move- 
ment is criticized on other and much more respectable 
grounds, There are officers who are seriously offended at 
what they think looks too like an agitation on shore for 
increase of wages, conducted after the common model of 
such things. ese officers—and they are not all admirals 
or lucky men—argue that the Queen’s Service is a matter 
of honour and not of pay, that a gentleman does not enter 
it to become rich, and that agitations for the little increases 
of pay which are all that can be expected are undignified. 
They say that the cry out against bad pay and allowances 
arises from impatience with narrow means and from 
a desire for mere enjoyment—which it is no part of 
the State’s duty to satisfy. They say that, unless a gentle- 
man thinks money of less account than honour, he should 
not go into the navy, and they add that, with care and 
reasonable thrift, it is possible to live on the Queen’s pay. 
With this and much more of the same character which is 
alleged against the “discreditable project” we have every 
sympathy. It will be a very bad day for the navy when these 
views cease to prevail among officers. Those who hold them 
strongly are naturally offended when other officers profess 
to dismiss them with a cynicism which is certainly in the 
vast majority of cases affected. And yet it must be allowed 
that the workman is worthy of his hire. Moreover, the 
State has not always appealed to the honour and patriotism 
of its officers only. It offered prize-money also. Beyond 
all doubt the hardships of the old navy, incomparably 
greater than those of to-day, were made endurable by the 
prospect, or even by the mere hope, of some day sharing the 
good fortune of Sir Charles Wager and Sir George Pocock, 
of Sir Hyde Parker and Sir Edward Hughes. Now, how- 
ever, the gambling element has been almost wholly 
eliminated. The modern officer knows how unlikely it is 
that he will have more than the average lot—and, there- 
fore, he wants it improved. The stirring ones certainly do, 
and their messmates look on with a favourable eye in the 
hope that some good in the shape of pay and allowances will 
come out of it. 

The question whether the grievances of which the officers 
complain have any real foundation cannot be fully dealt 
with till we know what they are. At present what is acces- 
sible is only the circular which has been sent round to the 
ships. It does not follow that any considerable number of 
officers will be found to support all the eight claims which 
it contains. These eight, taken in succession, are :— 

1. “ That the rates of pay should be raised to a value equi- 
valent to what they were when the amounts were fixed, allow- 
ing for the depreciation of money in the interval.” The 
officer who wrote this was manifestly no witch at poli- 
tical economy, or he would have understood the appreciation 
of gold better. If naval salaries are insufficient, it is not 
for the absurd reason alleged here. We believe that for 
young lieutenants and officers of that standing the pay is 
very good as compared with what could be gained in salary 
on shore by young men. In the case of the older lieu- 
tenants, married men with no private means, there is no 
doubt often a severe pinch of poverty. But it will not im- 
probably be found that the pay grievance is kept up rather 
from tradition than because it is keenly felt. 

Claim 2 is “That naval officers should not pay Income- 
tax on their pay.” There is ground for arguing that it is 
illegal to deduct income-tax from the pay of an officer who has 
been more than a year abroad. 

Claim 3 is “That the payment of cooks, stewards, and 
domestics should be raised to a fair market price, so that it 
should be unnecessary for officers to have to supplement it.” 
We believe that this servant grievance is much more one of 
terms of service than of money. There is no staff of cooks, 
stewards, &c., having a regular rate in the navy. They 
have to be hired for each commission, and are turned 
ashore when the ship is paid off. What officers want is 
not so much that they should be relieved of a part of their 


mess expenses as that there should be a class of 
belonging permanently to the navy who, at the end of a 
commission, and when their leave was up, would report at 
the receiving-ship as other men do. 

Claim 4. “ That where bands form part of the complement 
the instruments, &c., should also be supplied.”| The long- 
shore mind cannot become passionate on this subject. 

Claim 5. “That the length of a commission should not 
exceed three years.” The Admiralty is of that opinion, 
too, and before we can say how far there is here a general 
-grievance we should like to see a list of ships which have 
been kept out for more than three years during the last 
ten years. 

Claim 6. “That for foreign service six weeks’ full-pay 
leave should be allowed for each year’s service, such leave 
to be cumulative.” We believe that this claim is more in- 
teresting to the officers than all the rest put together. A 
foreign station may be pleasant, or an officer may have a 
run in China, or a spell of hunting in India, if his captain 
is willing and a messmate will do his work. But he 
may have spent his three years in very different circum- 
stances. ether or no, the fortnight per year of full-pay 
leave, which is all that can be obtained now, is little. 
Moreover, it is not a right, and is not enjoyed by any officer 
above the rank of lieutenant. 

Claim 7. “ That clear and distinct regulations should be 
issued, showing the nature of the agreement between officers. 
and the Admiralty as to the time during which officers are 
liable to serve.” As this is worded, it sounds’ as if the 
officers who drafted it wished to have a contract drawn up, 
in which their duties would be exactly defined. We under- 
stand that what it was meant to mean is that the Admiralty 
should state, once for all, under what circumstances, and 
during what time, it claims the right to refuse an officer 
leave to retire. There is a question of principle in this, 
which it would take some space to discuss. In reality, the 
difficulty out of which this dispute has arisen is the direct. 
fruit of Mr. Childers’s success in cutting the staff of the 
navy down to the quick. The only remedy is an increase 
in the number of officers which will make the Admiralty 
indifferent to the service of any particular man; but then 
there will have to be a reserve of officers on half-pay, and 
that will be another grievance. 

Claim 8. “ That officers should receive table-money at the 
rate of two shillings a day for wardroom officers.” This, on 
the face of it, is a demand for two shillings a day more 

y. We understand that the two shillings was fixed upon 
aint the Admiralty allows that amount to officers of 
the Royal Naval Reserve when serving in the navy, in 
addition to their pay and allowances, which are the same 
as those of other officers. But it is explained to be in 
reality a request for an allowance to meet those expenses of 
official hospitalities which at present fall on the officers 
themselves. Lord Salisbury made a grant for the reception 
of the French squadron at Portsmouth; but this was an 
exception. In foreign navies some such allowance is com- 
monly made. 

These are the eight claims, and when they are looked at 
coolly, it cannot be said that they are very startling or 
revolutionary. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


HE stock markets were agitated last week by 
alarmist rumours respecting the Trustees, Executors, 

and Securities Insurance Corporation—rumours which 
have since been officially contradicted. The Corporation 
was founded in 1887 with a nominal capital of 2 millions in 
199,900 Ordinary shares of 1o/. each and 100 Founder's 
shares. On both classes of shares only 3/. have been called 
up. The Corporation has done a very large and active 
business since its establishment, having brought out and 
assisted in the creation of several other Trusts, and also 
having issued several loans. At one time the Founder’s 
shares of the nominal value of 1ol., with only 3/. paid, were 
quoted in the market at 8,ooo/. It is said that they have 
recently been offered at under 200/. The Ordinary shares 
on Tuesday of last week were about 2}. On Wednesday they 
fell to little more than 2, and on Thursday they went down 
to 15s. They have since recovered to about 14, and some- 
times even been quoted at 13. Amongst the issues brought 
out by the Corporation some years ago was 2 million dollars 
of First Mortgage Five per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Kansas 
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City, Wyandotte, and North-Western Railway Company. 
The interest on those bonds has not been paid since 
1890, and a couple of weeks ago a Committee formed to 
ere the bondholders sold them at 264 per cent. to 
. Jay Gould. They were subscribed for in London at 

74 og cent. The announcement of the sale to Mr. Jay 
Soul it such a price a great deal 
of attention in the market, and rumours were circulated 
that proceedings would be taken against the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation in 
connexion with the affair. While these rumours were 
spreading an announcement was made that the New York 
tm Company was unable to pay a dividend on its 
ordinary shares. This Company was brought out here by 
the Corporation, and in April last it had paid 5 per cent., 
and the discovery that it had not earned enough to pay any 
more for the year naturally caused great disappointment, 
and again directed attention to the Trustees Corporation. 
People then began to call to mind that the Corporation had 
busied itself with the giving assistance to Messrs. de Murrieta 
.& Co. while they were still struggling to keep themselves 
afloat. It was said that they had not only taken some of 
the Murrieta securities, but that they had given very incon- 
venient guarantees, and in various other ways that they 
had made themselves liable. How far the rumours are cor- 
rect we do not pretend to know, in all probability they are 
greatly exaggerated. But there is no question, all the 
same, that some of those who were induced to give assist- 
ance to Messrs. de Murrieta are very dissatisfied with 
the way in which the assistance was obtained, and, in 
fact, it will be in the recollection of some of our readers 
that the Imperial Ottoman Bank in icular took action 
which finally compelled Messrs. de Murrieta to go into 
liquidation. As already stated, an official contradiction has 
been given to the rumours, and there has been a consider- 
able recovery in the price of the shares; still there is an 
anxious feeling in the City. The Corporation, it is true, 
has an uncalled capital of 1,400,000/., and at the end of 
December last it had a reserve fund of 650,000/.; conse- 
yuna. at the end of December of last year it had total 
isposable assets of over 2 millions, without reckoning the 
various good securities it held. But, on the other hand, 
the Corporation has issued debentures amounting to half a 
million, and has pledged its uncalled capital as a security 
for the debentures. The uncalled capital is more than 
twice the amount of the debentures, without reckoning the 
reserve fund; but then it is probable that the debenture- 
holders would insist upon being paid off if any portion of 
the uncalled capital were to be called up. It is this which 
chiefly disquiets the Stock Exchange. Assuming that the 
shareholders are all solvent, and would be able to pay any 
call that might be made, it is still evident that at a time 
like the present a call large enough to redeem the deben- 
tures, and to meet any losses that might have to be pro- 
vided for, would be so heavy as to cause grave incon- 
venience. But the Corporation assures the public that 
the rumours are unfounded. If so, there is no necessity for 
acall, and the alarm of the City is quite ungrounded. So far 
as the general public is concerned, the chief interest in the 
alarm that sprang up so suddenly last week is the 
force it gives to the demand so often made that Trust Com- 
panies of all kinds should regularly publish a list of the 
securities in which they have invested the monies of their 
shareholders. According to the Report of the Trustees, &c., 
Corporation on the last day of December last, its total 
assets, without reckoning either the reserve fund or the un- 
called capital, amounted to very nearly 2} millions Of 
this amount over 1,600,000/. consists of various securities the 
nature of which is not disclosed. They are all grouped 
together under the heading “Consols, Debenture Bonds 
and Stocks, Preference Securities, Ordinary Shares, &c.” 
Consols, of course, are perfectly good; but then there is no 
information as to what proportion is borne by Consols to 
the total amount of 1,600,000/.; and no information, also, is 
given as to the kind of debenture bonds and stocks, prefer- 
ence securities, and ordinary shares held. If all these are 
really good, and if the public had been told what they are, 
so that it could judge for itself, it is impossible that mere 
rumours such as alarmed the Stock Exchange last week 
could have caused the heavy fall in the shares that occurred. 
But the public has no means of judging for itself whether 
the securities are good or bad, and the Stock Exchange, 


therefore, is liable to be disturbed by every idle rumour. 
The value of money is decidedly 


ing, the discount rate 


in the open market being now barely 13 per cent.,a decline 
of over 4 per cent. ina week. This is unfortunate, and we 
venture to think that the Directors of the Bank of England 
are neglecting their duty in failing to protect their reserve, 
for the silver crisis is now clearly reaching an acute stage, 
and at any moment we may have hoarding of gold in the 
United States upon a great scale, and a serious disturbance 
of every money market in the world. 


The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 38}4d. ounce. 
It is now recognized everywhere that the Brussels Confer- 


ence will end in nothing, and that the repeal of the 
American Silver Purchase Act of 1890 is imminent. When 
that repeal takes place, there is only too likely to be a scare 
in the market, and such a fall in the value of silver as will 
not only seriously depreciate all silver securities, but will 
likewise throw into confusion the whole trade with the 
silver using countries. It is quite possible—nay, it is even 
probable—that there will be a rapid recovery after a while ; 
but in the meantime it is natural that every one should 
look out for grave troubles, and consequently that there 
should be widespread anxiety. 

The silver crisis has overshadowed throughout the week 
all departments of business. The stock markets have been 
depressed ; on Wednesday, indeed, there was almost a scare, 
all silver securities having fallen considerably in consequence 
of the decline in silver. There is evidently very great un- 
easiness all over the United States. People fear that gold 
may be hoarded. Every one—even the least informed— 
now sees that the Government has made a disastrous mis- 
take. It admits as much itself; and, unfortunately, the 
Treasury does not hold enough of gold to make it clear that 
it can fulfil its obligations immediately. If there were 
to be anything like a run upon the Treasury, there 
would be sure to be a crisis. The Government, no 
doubt, could borrow in gold, and after a while could prove 
to demonstration that it is strong enough to fulfil all its 
engagements. But, in the meantime, there might be great 
confusion in New York, with numerous failures and a fresh 
shock to credit. Furthermore, if, as now seems certain, 
the American Act of 1890 is repealed, the question will 
arise, What will the Indian Government dot That will 
add to the general apprehension. If India decides on a 
gold standard, which would be most unwise from every 
point of view, we might have India, the United States, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Germany, and France all at- 
tempting to raise large loans in gold at the same time. 
The scramble for the metal would then become such that 
no man of business would know what to expect, and the 
shock to credit would be very serious. It is quite possible, 
of course, that all these dangers may be averted. Congress, 
for example, may repeal the Act of 1890 without delay, and 
confidence thereby may be restored in the United States, 
And the Indian Government, it is to be hoped, will be wise 
enough not to legislate in a panic. If so, the demand for 
gold may not materially increase, and, though there is sure 
to be trouble, it may be short-lived and much less serious 
than is now anticipated. But the outlook is so obscure, 
and there are so many possible dangers, it is natural that 
uneasiness should pervade the whole commercial com- 
munity, and that operators on the Stock Exchange should 
be unwilling to engage in new risks. Under those circum- 
stances the investing public will do well to act with great 
caution. If they do so, they will probably be able to buy 
with advantage to themselves by-and-bye. There is little 
change to report either in South America or on the Con- 
tinent ; but everywhere the prevailing uneasiness is leading 
to stagnation in business. 

The Board of Trade Returns for November are unsatis- 
factory. The value of the imports was 38,898,000/., a 
decrease of not far short of 5 millions, or about 11} per 
cent. The value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures was a little over 18} millions, 
a decrease of somewhat less than a quarter of a million, or 
not quite 1} per cent. On the other hand, there was an 
increase in the exports of foreign and colonial merchandise. 
There has been a large increase in the imports of articles 
liable to Customs duties—cocoa, raisins, tea, spirits, wine, 
and tobacco. But there has been a falling off of over 2} 
millions in articles of food and drink not liable to duty, and 
over 2 millions in raw materials for textile manufactures. 
The falling off is to a considerable extent in prices only ; 
especially this is true of — indeed, the volume of the 
exports is larger than in November of last year, although 
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the value is somewhat lower. This is rather an encouraging 
sign, as it indicates that the cheapness is stimulating the 
foreign demand. A 


The chief movements of the week have been in silver 
securities, which are all lower. Rupee-paper closed on 
Thursday at 63%, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of ee Mexican Internal closed at 25, a fall of 2; 
Mexican Sixes closed at 77}, a fall of 2}; Mexican Railway 
First Preference Stock closed at 77, a of 2#; Mexican 
Central Railway Four per Cent. Bonds closed at 663, a fall 
of 3; and the First Income Bonds closed at 24, a of 4. 
But there has been a rise at the same time of ,* in 
Consols, which closed on Thursday at 974, and other 
first-class securities are steady or higher. There has been 
little change in Home Railway stocks. Brighton “ A,” 
which has fluctuated recently a great deal, closed on 
Thursday at 1493, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 2}; while Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 
104, a fallof1. Inthe American market there has been 
very little movement, but Milwaukee shares closed on 
Thursday at 803, a rise of 1 compared with the preceding 
Thursday; Lake Shore closed at 1334, a rise of 4; and 
Louisville and Nashville closed at 72#,a rise of 13. On 
Thursday there was a considerable rise in Argentine 
Government Bonds, after about a week of depression. 
The Five per Cents of 1866 closed at 68}, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of }; and: the 
Funding Loan closed also at 68}, a rise of 1. But 
railway stocks are generally lower. Thus Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario Ordinary closed on Thursday at 76-8, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 2; Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary closed at 122-4, a fall of 3; and 
Central Argentine closed at 69, a fall of 2. In the inter- 
Bourse market Greeks and Portuguese are lower. Greek 
*81 closed at 683, a fall of 1 ; and Portuguese closed at 223, 
a fall of 3; but Russian closed at 983, a rise of 7; and 
Spanish closed at 64}, a rise of 1}. 


A COLLECTION OF GEMS. 


R. EDWIN STREETER is now showing at his 

Museum in New Bond Street an interesting col- 
lection of gems, of which the most prominent are the 
sapphires from the Montana mines. These stones, which 
have attracted a good deal of attention lately, are to be 
seen in all their stages, from the rough pebble to the 
finished jewel, in various sizes and in many beautiful colours 
—pale straw, blue, green, violet, and the red variety more 
commonly known as the ruby. The place where they are 
found is said to be an ancient river-bed ; and not only are 
stones of considerable size found there, but the entire soil 
is a fine dust composed of tiny gems, which of course are 
only fit to be ground up for cutting and polishing purposes. 
A curious point about the sapphires from this district is 
that they are all marked on both sides with a clearly- 
defined equilateral triangle. Simply as a curiosity is 
shown what is said to be the largest black diamond yet 
discovered. It is not particularly beautiful, resembling a 
lump of blacklead more than anything else, but its hardness 
is very great. To polish it a year’s work has been sacrificed, 
and in reducing it from 169? carats, in the rough, toa 
brilliant of 66 carats, 150 carats of bort (impure diamond) 
have been used. A sister stone of 160 carats has also 
just reached Mr. Streeter. Not the least attractive of 
the Bond Street jewels are the ornaments made of 
Chrysoprase, a stone almost forgotten by the general 
public. This is a silica of a pretty apple-green colour de- 
rived from the presence of oxide of nickel, slightly trans- 
lucent, and very hard. It is a modest, unobtrusive stone, 
and makes up so well with diamonds, that it is difficult 
to endentend why it went out of fashion. We are very 
much afraid, however, Mr. Streeter’s authority to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that this is not the substance of the 
tenth foundation of the Heavenly Jerusalem as given in the 
ey ge which was probably an Indian or i 
stone, the present variety being found only in the mine of 


FOOTBALL ACOIDENTS. 


OLLOWING closely on the fatal accident in the course 
of a Rugby “ house-run” came the intelligence of a 
death at Haileybury resulting from a charge at football. 
Ever since our winter e became the sport of the masses 
—to be played by hun of thousands on their Saturday 
half-holiday during seven or eight months out of the twelve 
—it has been the delight of opponents of football to search 
out the records of accidents, whether fatal or not, and 
dilate upon them in the public prints. Happily, at our 
famous public schools a serious disaster is of the rarest 
occurrence. Accidents, as we know, are certain to happen 
under the best-regulated conditions, but the entirely 
healthy tone of the game as played at a public school, and 
the wholesome supervision that forbids the boy of delicate 
constitution to participate, have so reduced the chances of 
serious accident that they are hardly calculable. In the 
cause of the weaker brethren and mothers, it is satis- 
factory to learn that the match in which the Haileybury 
boy was taking part was being duly administered by a 
referee, and that there was no suspicion of undue roughness 
or unfair play. A fall of a nature that might have occurred 
at any other sport was the cause of an internal injury 
which, unfelt at the time, resulted two days afterwards in 
death. 

That football is a rough game when properly played goes 
without saying. This is, no doubt, one of its merits in 
the eyes of a healthy boy, who would much prefer to take 
his chances in such a match as that described in Tom Brown 
rather than to engage in the lamentable parody of the sport 
so well depicted by Mr. Anstey in Vice Versa. Pluck, dash, 
and resolution are all essentials to successful play, and in no 
other game are these desirable qualities to be more readily 
acquired, There is also a spice of danger such as is to be 
found in almost every British sport, old or new. It is a 
matter of frequent question as to which of the two great 
codes—Rugby or Association—is the rougher and the cause 
of the greater numbers of accidents. The votaries of the one 
will be found, asa rule, to pronounce against the other, 
while those who have never had an active share in either 
generally assume the dribbling game to be the less violent, 
a decision which in many cases is due to the fact that 
Rugby football was in times past a decidedly barbarous 
pastime, with its hacking over, shinning, and tripping, 
whereof the tradition has survived the prohibition. 
the two games, however, there can be little question that 
Association lends itself the more readily to intentional 
rough play. Now such ill-behaviour is deplorable, if only 
because it is entirely contrary to the spirit of the game; 
but unfortunately it is not unknown, even at schools. 
An unpopular player will often be “ marked” and “gone 
for” without sufficient occasion, and the element of 
brutality, thus introduced, is certain to spread unless pro- 
perly checked. In school football this taint is usually con- 
fined to such events as house-matches, where party spirit 
runs high, and the players are urged on by the shouts 
of excited spectators. It also not uncommonly shows 
itself in the annual encounters between two rival schools. 
Among the professional clubs in the North of England 
and the Midlands this objectionable form of roughness 
—which is entirely the fault of the player, and in no 
way countenanced, much less encouraged, by the game 
—has or attained formidable dimensions. The 
multitude of League and Cup competitions has so increased 
that an ordinary match (which has come to be known as a 
“friendly game”) is almost a rare occurrence. Spectators 
assemble in tens of thousands to howl themselves hoarse 
over their respective champions, and as much money changes 
hand over the result as over a local race-meeting. The 
players themselves are mostly professionals, whose 
and “ bonuses” depend entirely upon their prowess; an 
though in Scotland professionalism is still nominally for- 
bidden, the conditions there are very little different from those 
that prevail in England. The same is also the case with 
Rugby football in the North, where professionalism cannot 
remain much longer unveiled. Even in the South of 
England, where amateurism is still prevalent, the large ma- 
jority of the players now belong to the rougher classes, and 
are on occasions sadly deficient in sportsmanlike behaviour. 

To cope with unfair play and improper conduct, as well 
as to adjudicate on all disputed points of the game, both 
the Rugby and Association codes appoint a referee. This 
official is gifted with extreme powers, being able to sum- 
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= 
marily order an offending player to leave the ground, and 
to suspend the game at his discretion. His own place is 
in the centre of the field of play, as near the ball as possible, 
among the players and surrounded by the yelling crowds, 
who mightily resent any decision which appears to them 
unfair against their side. It is a position to which, one 
might think, few men would aspire, nor is it surprising 
that, in a large number of cases, the referee Joses his head, 
and fails to do his duty by the game, more especially in the 
matter of undue roughness. Until last season he the 
moral support of at least one of the two umpires, but these 
underlings are now banished to watch the touch-lines only, 
It is not easy to suggest how this unsatisfactory state of 
things may be remedied. It would clearly be futile to in- 
crease the powers of the referee, but it is possible that some 
= might be effected by extending the definitions of un- 
ir play. There can be no question that a large number 
of football accidents result from this ill-temper being allowed 
to run unchecked; on the other hand, it is obviously im- 
possible to prevent accidents altogether, whether in football 
or any other vigorous exercise, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


ERLIOZ’S Faust, which was performed at the Albert 
Hall on the 23rd ult., is hardly suited either to the 
vast building or to the Royal Choral Society. The charm 
and brilliancy of the orchestration are necessarily lost in a 
hall where the tone of the strings is invariably deadened ; 
besides which, the choral writing is not massive enough, and 
demands too great delicacy of treatment for a very large 
choir ; while Sir Joseph Barnby, excellent conductor though 
he is in many respects, has too strict a feeling for exact 
time to conduct Berlioz’s score to perfection. In spite of 
these disadvantages, the performance was, on the whole, a 
good one. Yet better, in every respect, was the perform- 
ance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, last Wednes- 
day. With the exception of the slow pace at which the 
Jinale to Scene iii. was taken, there was little, if any, 
cause for fault-finding. Mme. Albani and Mr. Ben Davies 
renewed the triumphs of former performances by their fine 
singing of the music allotted to Elsie, Prince Henry, and 
Lucifer; while two new-comers, Miss Clara Butt and Mr. 
Edward Epstein, produced a most favourable impression as 
Ursula and the Forester. Miss Butt especially is likely to 
be a valuable accession to the thin ranks of English con- 
traltos. Her voice is of pure quality and not wanting in 
power, and she sings with good style and a commendable 
absence of affectation. Her enunciation leaves something 
to be desired, but her singing of the scena “ Virgin so 
lowly,” in Scene v., was so good that the audience insisted 
upon an encore; an honour which was also bestowed upon 
the choral singing of the hymn “O gladsome Light!” The 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, which deservedly takes 
the leading place among such bodies, gave an interesting 
concert on the evening of the 26th. The programme 
opened with Goetz’s beautiful and too seldom played Sym- 
phony in F, of which a more than creditable performance 
was given. The work is by no means easy; but, in spite of 
a few slips, it was played with spirit and with a considerable 
degree of finish. Equally good was the orchestral playing of 
the accompaniments to Saint-Saéns’s graceful Caprice “ Wed- 
ding-Cake,” the solo part of which was played with much bril- 
liancy by Mile. Janotha. Amongst the other numbers of the 
programme special praise must be awarded the four ladies 
who constitute the “Queen Vocal Quartet,” for their finished 
singing of two beautiful part-songs of Brahms’s—the 
second of which, “ Fischerlied,” had to be repeated. The 
orchestra was conducted by Mr. George Mount, whose 
efficiency would not be diminished by his abandoning an 
irritating habit of beating time with one foot, the stamps 
of which are only too audible. 

At Mr. Henschel’s Third Symphony Concert (Dec. 1st 
Brahms’s Double Concerto, Op. 102, for Violin an 
Violoncello, was the chief quasi-novelty. The work was at 
first pronounced in many quarters to c obscure and unin- 
teresting ; but there can be no doubt that it improves 
immensely on acquaintance, and its performance on this 
occasion produced a very favourable impression. The solo 
— were carefully and correctly played by M, Gorski and 

err Fuchs ; but neither artist displayed 74 very remark- 
able degree of feu sacré. The Symphony of the evening was 
Raff’s popular “ Lenore,” descriptive of Burger's ballad—a 


work which appeals to the groundlings more than it does to 
the trained musician. It sounded doubly weak by contrast 
with Brahms's scholarly Concerto. The only vocal number 
was Elsa’s scene from Act ii. of Lohengrin, which was care- 
fully sung by Miss Evangeline Florence. The programme 
also included the Overtures to Oberon and Die Meistersinger, 
waa of which was much better played than the 
r. 


At the Crystal Palace Concerts there has been little 
to chronicle. An ultra-Wagnerian Symphonic Poem, 
“The Passing of Beatrice,” from the pen of Mr. William 
Wallace, was brought toa hearing on Saturday week, and 
proved chiefly remarkable for its vagueness of tonality, want 
of rhythm, and general lack of interest. Wagner is a dan- 
gerous guide to a young composer, and Mr. Wallace, like a 
good many others, will probably find in the end that it is 
safer to keep to the old paths until he has developed a style 
of his own. The Symphony at this concert was Schumann's 
in C, of which a very fine performance was given, as was 
also the case last Saturday, when Mr. Manns’s band played 
Beethoven's “ Eroica” in admirable style. The programme 
also included Mendelssohn's unfinished “Christus,” and 
Dr. Bridge’s setting of “Crossing the Bar”—a piéce 
@’occasion which was hardly worth the trouble of production 
at Sydenham. 


Among the recent concerts of chamber-music, that given 
by Mr. Dannreuther on the 29th deserves a chief place. 
The programme suffered from undue length, including as it 
did two pianoforte Quintets (those by Brahms and Stanford), 
Dvorak’s Trio for Violins and Viola (Op. 74), Hubert 
Parry’s Violoncello Sonata in A, and songs by Bach and 
Brahms; but, in spite of this, the interest of every number 
was so great, and the performances were so good, that no 
one could have wished the concert to be shorter. Though 
there were no novelties, an opportunity of hearing again 
Professor Stanford’s Quintet and Dr. Parry's Sonata was 
most welcome. Both are works of which England may be 
justly proud, and both are far too fine to be allowed to fall 
into oblivion. 


The programmes of Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts 
during the last fortnight have been unusually interesting. 
On the 28th ult. Dvofak’s String Quartet, Op. 51, and 
Brahms’s Third Violin Sonata were the chief features of 
the evening. Miss Fanny Davies played Mendelssohn's 
little known Prelude and -Fugue in B minor, from Op. 35, 
and (for an encore) one of the same composer’s “ Lieder 
ohne Worte.” The vocalist was Miss Nancy McIntosh, who 
was encored in Mr. Henschel’s graceful setting of “‘ My love 
is like the red, red rose.” Her singing is artistic; but her 
voice is not very strong, and should not be forced, as she 
seems inclined to do at times. Last Saturday afternoon 
a repetition of Brahms’s “ Liebeslieder” attracted a large 
audience. The programme opened with the same com- 
poser’s fine Sextet for — in G major, Op. 36, which 
was carefully played by Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
Gibson, Whitehouse, and Piatti. The pianist was Miss 
Adelina de Lara, whose solo consisted of two of Schubert’s 
most hackneyed Impromptus, neither of which she suc- 
ceeded in investing with any degree of new interest, 
Last Monday evening St. James's Hall was filled to 
overflowing, the appearance of M. Paderewski, the pianist, 
and Herr Miihlfel , the clarinetist, proving a great attrac- 
tion. The latter was only heard in Mozart's Quintet for 
Clarinet and Meee the leading in which he played 
with a perfection of expression and execution such as could 
not be surpassed. His phrasing and delicate gradations of 
tone in the lovely Larghetto were quite admirable, and his 


whole performance fully confirmed the impression his playing 
in Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet created at these concerts last 
season. He was wellsupported by Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, 


Straus, and Piatti, though the omission of the first-named 
artist to remove the mute from her violin during the open- 
ing of the Minuet produced an effect certainly not contem- 

lated by Mozart. M. Paderewski’s solo was Chopin's 
Sonata in Bminor. His playing of the opening movement 
and of the Andante was very fine, the latter especially being 
full of poetry ; but the finale was marred by some of the 
defects which were noticeable when he first appeared in 
this country; the tempo was hurried, and the tone was 
occasionally unpleasantly forced. The enthusiastic demand 
for an encore which followed was responded to by Chopin’s 
Study in Arpeggios. The concert ended with Beethoven's 


Trio in B flat major, Op. 97, a curiously tame performance 
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of which was given by the Polish pianist, Lady Hallé, and 
Signor Piatti. Though extremely correct, it was quite 
wanting in the humour and fire so characteristic of the 
work, 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Cros the exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
not long since there has been on view nothing so com- 
pany representative of miniature painting as the 
istorical Collection of Miniatures and Enamels at the 
Fine Art Society's Galleries, New Bond Street. Here, 
indeed, among the five hundred examples shown are in- 
cluded not a few that formed part of the previous exhibi- 
tion. The term “historical” is well applied to this fine 
collection, and with much aptness does the Hon. Mrs. 
Norman Grosvenor, in her catalogue-sketch of the art and 
the masters, illustrate the historical interest of the English 
and foreign works exhibited. It is impossible not to regret 
that there should be no prospect that one portion of the 
collection—the English section of historical miniatures— 
should not become the nucleus for a national collection. 
The redistribution by sale of these seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century portraits is a matter for lament. It is 
a pity that we possess no National Gallery of miniature 
paintings, and here was the opportunity for making a good 
start with what could not but prove an excellent and 
much-needed addition to the National Portrait Gallery. 
Many famous personsare numbered among the authentic} and 
probably authentic, portraits, with a good proportion of the 
signed work of celebrated artists, such as Samuel Cooper, 
Miereveldt, Hoskins, Zincke, Isabey—whose “ Wellington” 
(283) should surely be in our National Gallery of miniatures 
—Robertson, Henry Bone, Angelica Kauffmann, Smart, 
Cosway, Shelley, and many more. Among these may be 
noted the “ Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland” (149), by 
Hoskins ; “ William, Prince of Orange” (154), by Cooper ; 
an extremely fine portrait of Richard Cromwell’s father- 
in-law, “ Richard Major” (166); “John Milton” (50), “a 
very truculent sectarian” does he show here; portraits in 
pencil of “Sir George Rooke” (46), by Faber, and of 
“Charles II.” (47), by White ; “ William the Silent” (72), 
a beautiful work by Miereveldt; “ Horace Walpole” (242), 
by Hone ; “ Bolingbroke” (249), by Zincke; “ Queen Char- 
lotte” (281), by Henry Bone; “ Garrick” (312), by Engle- 
heart; “Mrs. Siddons” (335), by Shelley; “ Sheridan” 
(340), by Smart ; “Lady Hamilton” (364), by Robertson, 
the fine portrait from the Hamilton Palace collection; a 
charming “Angelica Kauffmann” (341), by herself, with 
a sentimental inscription to a friend; and the “ Lord 
Byron” (441) presented by the poet to Hoppner, which 
strongly recalls Maclise’s well-known drawing. Among the 
French paintings are some exquisite works by Dubourg, 
Petitot, Rosalba, Carriera. Nos. 118 and 129, the latter 
a portrait of “ Madame Favart,” are delightfully remini- 
scent of the age of Boucher and Lancret. The Revolu- 
i and Napoleonic times are well represented by 
Vien’s “ Mirabeau” (190); “St.-Just” (197); “ Tallien” 
(208); “Mme. de Staél” (212), and various portraits 
of Napoleon and of members of his family by Isabey, 
with a portrait of Isabey himself (192) by Jean Baptiste 
Augustin. When we have mentioned such interesting 
specimens of older work as the “Sir Francis Drake” (24) ; 
the “ Wife of Franz Hals” (19), by De Keyser; the 
“Maurice of Nassau” (2), by Miereveldt, and the fine 
rirait of Swanevelt by himself (18), we have by no means 
exhausted the many aspects of interest the collection 
nts. 

At the Goupil Gallery, New Bond Street, there are ex- 
‘hibited some sixty water-colour drawings by Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon, an amateur artist, whose work is now for the 
first time introduced to the public, at the instance, it would 
seem, of certain professional painters. In a preface of 
judicious and sympathetic commendation by Mr. John 
Sargent, which accompanies the catalogue, the original 
source of the poetic and singularly penetrative charm of 
Mr. Brabazon’s sketches is very happily attributed to an 
“exquisite sensitiveness to impressions of nature.” Com- 
bined with this gift of the poetic temperament we are 
impressed by a mastery of expression which is by no means 
frequently found in alliance with a delicate and deep sensi- 
tiveness to the infinite manifestations of the moods of nature. 
For, though it is true of painters, as of poets, that many 


are born painters that want the accomplishment of art, yet 
is it not less obvious that many more are made painters of 
the schools that are wholly lacking in the vision and the 
faculty divine. Mr. Brabazon’s impressionistic sketches are 
notable for beauty of colour and wealth of suggestion. They 
record the impression of a moment with wonderful fulness 
and force, with so skilful an effacement of the means that 
leaves the attainment freed, as it were, from all evidence 
of method. We are minded by the masterly record of 
momentary impressions, such as are preserved in the 
“Rochers Rouges, Mentone” (39), “Amalfi” (41), the 
Venetian drawings (6, 45, 49), and the extremely subtle 
“Sunset, Sussex ” (63), of the realization of Faust’s desire, 
so magical is the record of the arrested moment of impression 
and so complete is the elimination of alien elements. 

An exhibition of great interest has been held during the 
present week at the Hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. It 
comprises a selection of drawings by Daniel Vierge, a 
Spanish artist who has long enjoyed high repute among 
those who work in black and white, especially in Paris, 
where much of his admirable and very original book-illustra- 
tion has been designed at the commission of certain French 
publishers. Among the examples shown at Barnard’s Inn 
are the illustrations for “ Pablo de Segovia,” which are cer- 
tainly calculated to arouse the admiration of those who are 
unacquainted with the whole range of the artist’s achieve- 
ments. Whether Mr. Joseph Pennell’s exaltation of Vierge 
above the old German and Flemish masters will be found 
equally admirable by the critical, is a matter>that seems 
more dubious, 


THE THEATRES. 


R. R. C. CARTON’S play, Liberty Hall, is designed to 
show the means adopted by a man whose pride for- 
bids him to use the accident of birth and fortune to win a 
woman’s love. This modern exemplar of the Lord of 
Burleigh is a baronet, Sir Hartley Chilworth, and the weak 
part of Mr. Carton’s clever and entertaining piece is that 
Sir Hartley relinquishes the aids of birth and fortune, not 
because he is in love, or for any other good reason, but from 
unaccountable whim. Mr. Carton, it appears to us, ought 
to have made Chilworth see and love his cousin Blanche, 
and then, if he chose to make the attempt to win her in 
the guise of “ Mr. Owen,” a humble friend of the wandering 
Baronet, his motive would have been comprehensible. As 
it is, Chilworth, bearing a letter from himself, visits the 
house, is announced as “Mr. Owen” to the orphaned 
daughter of his predecessor in the title, and, as it happens, 
then falls in love with her so irredeemably that he follows 
her to the squalid shop her uncle keeps in Bloomsbury, 
lives there as a lodger, and only proclaims his identity after 
acting as good angel to the bankrupt shopkeeper, and pre- 
venting the elopement of Blanche’s younger sister Amy. 
We must have motive in our plays if they are to 
muster as works of art, and no motive is to be detected for 
Sir Hartley Chilworth’s proceedings. Of course we are 
told by the family solicitor that Sir Hartley is eccentric ; 
but when we come to make his intimate acquaintance we 
perceive that this is not the case; on the contrary, he is 
extremely shrewd, and in every way reasonable, except in 
his fantastic desire to appear in other than his own proper 
rson. 

In spite of this defect in the groundwork of Mr. Carton’s 
Liberty Tall, it is a particularly well-written and interest- 
ing play, in curious contrast to the flashiness of the last 
piece at this house—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere's 
Fan. The life of the Bloomsbury second-hand bookseller’s 
shop, where the simple-minded Uncle Todman receives his 
niece and lets a room to “Mr. Owen,” as Sir Hartley 
pleases to call himself, has much in it that is both sympa- 
thetic and humorous. We grow a little tired, indeed, of 
the domineering servant-maid’s references to the obstinacy 
of the boiler and rapid depletion of the coal-cellar, and the 
proceedings at Todman’s party are tedious. Mr, Carton 
has so much tact and taste that we wonder at the intro- 
duction of such creatures of fourth-rate farce as the 
Hicksons. Is it possible that Mr. Carton has condescended 
to copy Mr. Wilde? In Lady Windermere’s Fan the 
entire part of one of the actresses consisted of two words. 
She often said “ Yes, mama,” and that moreover without 
any great variety of tone; that was all, but the repetition 
was amusing. In Liberty Hall Hickson says little else 
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except “Sit down,” and it is not amusing in the least. For 
the most part, however, Mr. Carton’s dialogue is marked by 
literary merit, the characters express themselves naturally 
and well, and there is not seldom humour in their utter- 
ances. Several scenes, too, are notably good, for as incidents 
they are effective, they develop the characters of the per- 
sonages engaged, and they duly carry on the plot; from 
which it will be understood that Mr. Carton con- 
structive ability. Perhaps it is on the drawing of Blanche 
that the dramatist has bestowed most pains. At first she 
is antagonistic to Mr. Owen; he strives vainly to please 
her, and only succeeds in giving offence: still, she never 
loses the regard of the audience—a fact which speaks well 
for the discrimination of author and actress alike—and her 
gradual response to his patient devotion is very prettily 
indicated. Her uncle is with much reluctance pleading the 
cause of an abnormally valgar brother tradesman, to whom 
he owes a large sum of money, and who wants to marry 
Blanche; she supposes at first that it is for Mr. Owen 
that he is speaking—though why he should do so, as Mr. 
Owen is so well able to speak for himself, does not appear— 
and it is delicately shown that Mr. Owen is not unacceptable 
to her, in spite of a measure of contempt with which she 
has been inclined to treat one whom she regards as a social 
inferior. 

It should be said that the character of Blanche is played 
by Miss Marion Terry, a delightful exponent of gentle 
womanliness, though Blanche has her weaknesses —being 
made thereby the more natural—of which a somewhat undue 
pride is the chief. It is the surrender of this pride before 
the advance of love which gives an interest to the character, 
and Miss Terry suggests this with admirable skill. Mr. 
Alexander's Chilworth is also an excellent realization of the 
author's idea. If an improvement could be made—though 
in truth there is not much that could be altered with 
advantage—it would be a little more variety of tone in 
some of the longer speeches; but Mr. Alexander's quiet 
style is extremely effective. He and Miss Marion Terry 
are particularly good in an ingeniously devised episode at 
the end of the second act, where Chilworth has prevented 
Amy from eloping, and is consoling her in brotherly 
fashion when Blanche enters the room, and very naturally 
supposes that she has interrupted a love passage. We 
have often been inclined to fancy Mr. Righton prone to 
exaggeration; but as Todman he entirely redeems his 
character in this respect, and plays with taste and judg- 
ment. Mr. Ben Webster is to be commended for his 
ae agg of Harringay, Amy’s lover; and as Amy Miss 

aude Millett is better than usual, for the affectations 
which have usually disfigured her acting are suppressed. 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould has a small part which no art could 
possibly raise to any distinction. Mr. H. H. Vincent goes 
through an easy task creditably, and Master Saker shows 
exceptional aptitude as Todman’s shopboy. 

At the Comedy Theatre Mr. Charles Brookfield has 
essayed with considerable success a task which many 
experts would have been inclined to pronounce impossible. 
Some of M. Sardou’s plays lend themselves readily to adap- 
tation. Les Pattes de Mouche, for instance, can be made as 
effective in its English form as in its French ; but Divorgons, 
on which Mr. Brookfield has founded his 70-day, can only 
be described as essentially French. The passage of the 
Divorce Laws rather more than ten years ago gave 
MM. Sardou and de Najac—the name of the second partner 
seems to have slipped out of memory—their theme, and at 
the Palais-Royal, in December 1882, Divorgons was first 
presented. Before any attempt at adaptation was possible, 
it was necessary to find some incident in English law that 
might be held to correspond with the foundation of the 
French authors’ idea, and this Mr. Brookfield has disco- 
vered with no small appositeness in the Jackson case. The 
general principle being once accepted that a wife can legally 
do pretty much what she pleases, and that a husband can 
readily efface himself, all sorts of possibilities arise, amongst 
others the chance of giving sufficient colour toa plot founded 
on Divorgons. On the whole, Mr. Brookfield has followed the 
French, though his own ready wit finds scope in the dialogue. 
The main points of difference between the original and the 
English version are that Bertie Twyford, the Anglicized 
Adhémar, is one of a little fellowship of fatuity—the gre- 
garious geese, it must be admitted with regret, being re- 
cognizable types of an existing class—and that the scene in 
the private room of the restaurant is transferred to the 
public room of a favourite dining place, necessitating, of 


course, the introduction of diners. In other respects Mr. 
Brookfield has wisely had regard for the original. He 
is anything but a conventional writer, and it is yary 
therefore, that at the beginning of the play he has not hit 
on some more novel expedient than the too familiar plan 
of making gossiping servants explain the position of affairs 
in the household where they are employed. The English 
author's wit should have shown hima way out of the beaten 
track, and he might have perceived that the episode which 
deals with the one spray of flowers between three claimants 
was a mistake. An amiable desire to strengthen poor parts 
probably led to the writing of this scene; but the play 
drags while the actors labour at their small opportunity. 

There are really only three parts in To-day, as there 
were in Divorcons —those three set personages of the French 
stage, husband, wife, and lover—but, in writing of the piece, 
recognition must once more be made of the French authors’ 
novel idea of covering the lover, not the husband, with 
ridicule. Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss Lottie Venne 
play the Protheros, formerly M. and Mme. des Prunelles, 
and Mr. Brookfield is the Bertie Twyford, hitherto Adhémar. 
Mr. Hawtrey has lied like truth so very often in so many 
plays that when he descends to the simple expedient of 
telling the truth we scarcely believe him. The portrayal 
of emotion is certainly not among Mr. Hawtrey’s best 
gifts as a comedian, and he is not very well suited here ; 
but his tact carries him through. Miss Lottie Venne only 
needs a shade more refinement to make her an altogether 
excellent Mrs. Prothero. The part is not an easy one—for 
she talks wisely and acts foolishly—but it presents the 
actress's ability in a very favourable light. Mr. Brookfield’s 
Twyford is an observant study from life, enriched by the 
exponent’s keen sense of humour. Perhaps in some of the 
details the sketch approaches caricature ; but really the 
class of creature that the actor satirizes is absurd beyond 
measure. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN ON THE ATTIS.* 


M:*: GRANT ALLEN, the facile and versatile, does not often 
“drop into poetry,” he tells us, and his excuse for pre- 
senting us with a metrical version of the Attis of Catullus is 
that nearly twenty years ago, when he read it with a class of 
students in “an abortive little Government college” in Jamaica, 
he noticed—apparently with surprise—that his lads had not 
“ the slightest conception of the literary merit and human interest 
of that marvellous outburst of impassioned song.” We can pre- 
sent Mr. Allen with a better apology for his attempt in what 
fair critics—understanding the nearly insuperable difficulties— 
will admit to be its success, Let us quote a sample :— 


So, aroused from feverish slumber and of feverish frenzy freed, 

As soon as Attis pondered in heart on his passionate deed, 

And with mind undimmed bethought him where he stood and 
how unmanned, 

Seething in soul he hurried back to the seaward strand ; 

And he gazed on the waste of waters, and the tears brimmed 
full in his eye; 

And he thus bespake his fatherland in a plaintive, womanish 
cry— 

O fatherland that bare me! O fatherland my home! 

In an evil hour I left thee on the boundless to roam. 

As a slave who flees his master I fled from thy nursing breast, 

To dwell in the desolate forest upon Ida’s rugged crest ; 

To lurk in the snows of Ida, by the wild beasts’ frozen lair; 

To haunt the lonely thickets in the icy upper air, 

Oh, where dost thou lie, my fatherland, in the ocean's broad 
expanse ? 

For my very eyeball hungers upon thee to turn its glance, 

While my soul for a little moment is free from its frenzied 
trance. 

Since Mr. Allen prints the Latin text we need have no 
delicacy about applying what is not always a fair test. The 
original runs (Ixiii. 44-57) :— 

Ita de quiete molli rapida sine rabie 

Simul ipse pectore Attis sua facta recolui 
Liquidaque mente vidit sine queis ubique foret, 
Animo estuante rursum reditum ad vada tetulit. 
Ibi maria vasta visens lacrumantibus oculis, 
Patriam allocuta meesta est ita voce miseriter. 


* The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus, Translated into English Verse, 
with Disexrtations on the Myth of Attis, on the Origin of Tree Worship, 
and on the Galliambic Metre, by Grant Allen, B.A., formerly Postmaster 
of Merton College, Oxford. London: David Nutt. 1892. 
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Patria mei.creatrix, patria o mea genetrix, 

Ego quam miser relinquens, dominos ut herifuge 

Famuli solent, ad Ide tetuli nemora pedem, 

Ut apud nivem et ferarum gelida stabula forem, 

Et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula, 

Ubinam aut quibus locis te positam, patria, reor P 

Cupit ipsa pupula ed te sibi dirigere aciem, 

Rabie fera carens dum breve tempus animus est. 
It is easy to see that Mr. Allen collapses at the two last and 
most beautiful lines of this passage ; nor would it be difficult, if 
it were worth while, to show what a difference—almost an in-* 
compatibility—of style there is between the nervous Latin and 
the rather neurotic English. Yet it is a spirited, graceful render- 
ing, and, as translations go, it is faithful. Mr. Allen’s main 
object was to preserve as far as practicable, as he onomato- 
poeticaliy observes, “the peculiarly orgiastic dithyrambic tone 
of the original Galliambics,” and he writes—with his accustomed 
lucidity and self-confidence—a lengthy, but not at all dull, ex- 
cursus on the Galliambic metre. He does not agree with 
Hephestion, and the commentators who have followed him, that 
the basis of this measure is the ionic a minore (vv--), as in the 
Miserarum est amori dare ludum neque dulci. Mr. Allen 
does not, indeed, trouble himself with Galliambics in general, but 
only as Catullus used them. He wishes to dispel the notion that 
the rhythm is lawless and irregular, and that “any amount of 
variation from line to line is both tolerated and encouraged.” He 
undertakes to prove that “the Galliambic, though a very rapid 
and hurrying metre, is far more definite, regular, and invariable 
than either the hexameter or the iambic senarius.” The normal 
line he figures thus :— 

that is to say, the rhythm is “essentially iambic-anapestic, with 
the resolution of the last foot but one into a tribrach.” Of the 
ninety-three lines, no less than sixty-eight accord exactly with 
the suggested type. And the other twenty-five Mr. Allen tries to 
account for, nor would it be fair to suggest that he shirks any 
of the difficulties. But he draws too freely, most cautious 
scholars will think, upon the very convenient resource of explain- 
ing any supposed irregularity by the poet’s alleged desire to pro- 
duce a special metrical effect. He admits that his task is not 
easy with regard to lines 18, 54, and 60, which certainly do 
“seem to countenance the common statement” that the Galli- 
ambic measure is based upon “four tonics a minore lacking 
the last syllable.” But these inconvenient lines happen to be the 
“ most doubtful and unsatisfactory lines in the whole work ” :— 


(18) Hilarate wre citatis erroribus animum. 
(54) Et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 
(60) Abero foro, palestra, studio et gymnasiis. 


In 18 Mr. Allen wishes to substitute ere for ere, since Mr. 
Robinson Ellis does not reject the emendation, though (what 
Mr. Allen forgets to point out) he remarks that “no doubt the 
pure tonic a minore comes in here with special effect.” In 60, 
which is “obviously corrupt,” he wishes to adopt guminasiis, 

by L. Miiller, but not by Ellis. And at 54 he ventures 
upon a theory which, he fears, will only “ ensure the compassionate 
smile of scholars for such a seemingly wild suggestion.” He 
proposes to scan the line as below :— 


&t | im 6m | ni’ Adi | rem || firibiin | da lati | bila. 


The non-elision of the m and its accompanying vowel is but an 
agreeable archaism! As for the 7 of omni, it is quasi-consonantal ! 
As an alternative he wishes to accept the conjecture Et earum ut 
omnia trem furibunda latibula, All would then be well with us, 
he says; that is, with his own theory of the Galliambic metre. 
But without that emendation he admits that he does not feel 
quite satisfied with any explanation of this unlucky line 54. In 
this unusually hesitating mood we may leave him—so far as his 
metrical views are concerned. 
He is found in his most confident vein—and at his best-—when 
_ he is dealing with what is the main theme of this publication, 
the origin of Tree Worship. “ What Adonis was to Syria, that 
was Attis to Phrygia.” He was, says Mr. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough, a god of vegetation, whose death and resurrection were 
annually mourned and rejoiced over at a festival in the spring. 
The connexion of Attis with the pine-tree is seen in one variant 
of the legends of his death—that he mutilated himself under a 
pine-tree and died from the effects of the wound—and the pine- 
tree, Mr. Allen argues, is not only an essential part of the myth, 
but its “very core and kernel.” It is not Attis that makes the 
pine-tree ; it is the pine-tree that makes the story of Attis. For 
a full explanation of this we must refer those who are curious in 
this branch of folklore to the account which Mr. Frazer gives of 
the ceremonies connected with his worship—the bringing of the 
pine-tree into the sanctuary of Cybele, the decking it with woollen 


bands and wreaths of violets, the attaching of a young man’s 
effigy ; the blowing of horns; the day of blood when the priest 
punctured his arm; the mourning and solemn burial; and the 
series of rejoicings at the final resurrection. All this goes to show 
that Attis was one of “ those divine priests or living man-gods 
whose duty it was each year to die for their people and the har- 
vest.” Mr. Frazer suggests that the high-priest impersonated the 
legendary Attis, as no doubt he did in later times. But origin- 
ally, Mr. Allen thinks, the actor was no representative, but the 
god himself—the actual Attis, who died every year for the good 
of the people. 

So far it will be seen that Mr. Allen is practically following 
Mr. Frazer. His original contribution to the subject is made in 
the Second Excursus, where he sets himself to harmonize the 
views expressed in The Golden Bough, as to the importance of 
tree-spirits and the soul of vegetation in early religions, with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's “luminoustheory of the origin of polytheism from 
ghost-worship and ancestor-worship.” Between these two compre- 
hensive views he sees no discrepancy, not even rivalry, though the 
expositors may think so. We cannot in the space now at our 
disposal criticize or even summarize the train of reasoning, con- 
jecture, and illustration by which Mr. Allen arrives at his con- 
clusions, The following passage will give to those who are versed 
in such matters a sufficient clue to his method, and some esti- 
mate, perhaps, of his merits as “a serious anthropologist.” Re- 
ferring to Mr. William Simpson’s “ brilliant identification of the 
temple and the tomb,” it is undoubtedly true, he goes on, that cer- 
tain temples exist in later stages of culture which may be called 
cenotaph shrines. Now, nobody could have invented the idea of 
offering up prayers or food to an empty building unless he had 
first been accustomed to make similar sacrifices at the grave or 
barrow of a deified ancestor or deceased chieftain. So, too, with 
sacred stones which owe their sanctity in the first instance to their 
position over the remains or tumuli of the dead, but finally come 
to be worshipped on their own account :— 


‘ A like evolution has taken place, I believe, in the case of 
sacred trees and sacred groves. I do not mean for a moment 
to assert, or even to suggest, that every individual sacred tree 

ws, or ever grew, on the grave of a dead person. But I 
o mean to say that, so faras I can see, the notion of the 
sanctity of trees or plants could only have arisen in the first 
place from the reverence paid to trees or plants which 
actually sprang from the remains of the dead, and so were 
regarded, like everything else that came out of the tomb, as 
embodiments or avatars of the dead man’s spirit. Once such 
sanctity came to be generally recognized, however, it could 
be readily transferred to other conspicuous or remarkable 
trees, or even to trees in general, and icularly to the 
special groves or plantations that surrounded temples, whether 
mortuary or cenotaphic. 

* Yet in every case, when we go back far enough in time, or, 
what comes practically tothe same thing, when we go down low 
enough in culture towards the savage level of primitive man, 
we always find that we stand nearer face to face with these the 
earliest naked realities of religion—that the ghost counts for 
most; that the temple has not progressed beyond the stage of 
the hut or the underground dwelling; that the sacred stone 
is still the actual tombstone ; that the altar is still the actual 
grave-slab; that the sacred tree is still directly and intimately 
connected with the ghost or tumulus.’ 


Such is the “ universal master-key ” with which, Mr. Allen thinks, 
we can now proceed to “unlock many intricate puzzles of tree 
and plant-worship which have hitherto baffled us.” It is all very 
fascinating, this subjective reconstruction of the mental develop- 
ment of the mind of “ primitive man ”—based on such scattered 
and partial observations as may square with the theory. Nobody 
can make out a case with more skill than Mr. Allen; his learni 

is not so ponderous that he cannot handle it easily and effectively. 
He is always clear and always logical, and but for an uneasy 
suspicion in the least critical reader's mind that, after all, 
neither the theorist nor anybody else knows or ever will know 
anything about the subject, it might almost be convincing. Most 
people who are not folklorists or anthropologists prefer the amusing 
little stories on which these learned views are based. Here is one 
of Sir Richard Burton, told by Mr. William Simpson, which 
illustrates the type of mind, surviving in contemporary humanity, 
which regards a saint as more useful in another world than this. 

Sir Richard was exploring an unknown corner of Afghanistan, 
and had adopted the disguise of a Mahommedan fakir. He played 

his part so well in one village that the inhabitants “formed a 

very high idea of his sanctity.” Naturally he was pluming him- 

self on his success, when the elders came privately to him one 

night, and begged him to go away at once. “ Do not the people 

like me?” asked Burton, in great surprise. “Indeed, they do,” 

was the reply. They were simply enchanted with his holiness, 

Indeed, they were considering whether it would not be a good 
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thing to possess his tomb! Sir Richard made the best of his 
speed away. Indeed, if his admirers had made their arrange- 
ments for his funeral, he felt sure, as Artemus Ward observed, 
that “the corpse would be ready.” 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


HE value of a dramatic opening is strikingly illustrated by 
Mr. Bertram Mitford’s romance of the last Kaflir war. At 
the very outset the reader of ’7'ween Snow and Fire finds his at- 
tention set to a keen edge of expectancy, and he must be ill dis- 
posed towards the novel of adventure who does not admit that 
the promise of the stimulating opening of Mr. Mitford's stirring 
and powerful story is amply fulfilled. The policy of plunging at 
once into the midst of things is, of course, only justified by the 
results, and these depend very much upon the skill with which 
this old expedient of story-tellers is adopted. The incident of the 
Kaffir herdsman pursuing the flying steinbok on foot, with relays 
of dogs, unconscious of the watchful eye of his furious master, is 
presented with extraordinary spirit. You are captivated by the 
sheer force of this picturesque scene. But it serves also as 
a portent of imminent strife and horrors, and reveals, as one 
telling flash of the search-light, the tension of the times, 
the strained relations of Kaflirs and whites, and then by one 
stroke of art the whole situation is apprehended, and all pre- 
liminary notes on “the state of the country” are dispensed 
with. The advantages of this strong opening of the drama are 
clearly shown in the development of the story. Tom Carhayes, 
who would preserve game on the stock-run he occupies, kills the 
favourite dog of the Kaflir, and wounds Hlangani, the son of one 
of the Gealéka chiefs, and would have promptly killed him but for 
the intervention of his cousin Eustace Milne, who has the trick 
of managing the natives, Hlangani dares Carhayes to fire again, 
and in a wild harangue declares be had better have cut off his 
right hand than have shed the blood of Hlangani, “ for it is better 
to lose a hand than one’s mind.” In this covert menace lies the 
hint of the hideous revenge which the savage ultimately carries 
out. War breaks out, and to none is the excitement of the fray 
dearer than to Carhayes. His courage is of the primitive type. 
He is absolutely reckless and entirely unsuspicious. He never 
dreams that there is any but cousinly feeling existing between 
his young and neglected wife Eanswyth and Eustace Milne. Nor 
do they, until the hour of peril arrives. They agree to separate, 
however, and the two men go forth to fight together. Despite 
evil temptations, Milne saves his cousin’s life, and is himself 
miraculously saved from a terrible fate by a certain love-token 
given him by the unhappy Eanswyth. That a man of the 
chivalrous nature of Milne should be represented as desirous of 
the death of Carhayes isa trifle inconsistent, though the thought 
of it does not burden us as we are carried buoyantly on the 
exciting flow of incidents in this thrilling story of the Kaffir 
war. When we arrive at some critical moment and read, “‘ What 
they saw there was enough to send the blood back to every 
heart,” it is no device of the modern romancer, nor the imagining 
of a vain thing. 

When Constance Temple first met Francis Chichester, she 
could have known nothing of what it was to marry into A 
Mysterious Family. Ue found her, “an apparently lifeless 
woman,” on Westminster Bridge, one Christmas Eve in a fog, and 
carefully “ pillowed her head upon his breast.” Then they were 
married, and they proceeded to the ancestral home of the 
Chichesters, a fine old abbey in Cornwall, where Mr. Chichester 
the elder lived enveloped in mystery. As she crossed the hall in 
the twilight Constance observed that the “knights in armour, 
whose shield was Excalibur,” seemed to be moving. No wonder 
is it that melancholy marks Constance for her own. Unknown 
to her, old Mr. Chichester keeps his demented wife confined to 
the abbey, and somewhere in the lower parts of the building a 
lunatic elder son is allowed to roam. Constance soon sees 
ghosts. Many a night at yonder ivied casement ere she went to 
bed the apparition of the elder Mrs. Chichester terribly affrighted 
her. Yet she was not without society. There was Mr, Lorimer, 
the great traveller, who had “trod primeval forests and the 
stones of Venice,” and had “studied the denizens of Zanzibar, as 
well as the Mussulman tribe.” He had “shared the tent of 
the dark Arab.” “The lonely dweller upon Thibet had seen 
him.” Mr. Vane, the genial vicar, would comfort her with 


* Tween Snow and Fire. A Tale of the Last Kaffir War. By Bertram 
Mitford. London: Heinemann. 1892. 
A Mysterious Family. By a New Writer. London: Allen & Co. 
thia Wakeham’s Money. By Anna Katherine Green. London: 
Sons. 1892. 
Syringa, By Arthur Nestorien. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 


pleasant talk. “The literary visit London,” he informed her, 
and “Ho! they cry, here is Chelsea, where dear Carlyle 
worked and thought; Pump Court and Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where good Ben Jonson roamed and wandered ; Chancery Lane, 
where Charles Lamb and his gentle sister lived.” By way 
of cheerful diversion he would take Constance, and her lively 
young sister Cecily, to the tomb of an interesting Chichester, and 
cause her to shed the tear of sensibility as he murmured, “ Con- 
demn him not, for we know not the wanderings of that stricken 
soul!” And Cecily, who “did not asa rule care to play the 
part of ghoul, to light the glow-worm’s tiny spark and descend 
among the tombs,” was deeply touched, and sighed “ Conny, if I 
die, lay me, lay me here!” Hard by the abbey was a castle, the 
seat of Lord Calmady, to see whom was to set you thinking of 
“fossils, armadilloes, stuffed birds!” The valet is mincing 
chicken for him as Constance arrives, and Lady Calmady is 
“frisking around him like an elderly lamb.” It is a touching 
picture. “Lady Calmady does not allow gruel; he must 
take turtle soup, champagne, Moét, or La Rose.” It is as 
strange a family as that at the abbey, and had owned one, at 
least, interesting member, who had “laid down his life upon 
dark Ashantee.” Constance delighted in the placo, with its 
Dutch garden and “ grotesquely cut shrubs, laurel aud osmunda.” 
But Cicely soon tires of the sickening mystery, and finds a home 
in London, with an old lady who is eagerly expecting the “ re- 
turn” of a son, long languishing in Dartmoor prison, “ wearing 
his galling chain.” He proves to be a trifle dismal at first. 
“Where is Van Diemen’s Land, that I might go there? and 
where the island of Juan Fernandez? Where does the Wander- 
ing Jew travel, that I might go with him?” Such was his 
thought in his solitary cell, as he confesses to the ladies. Then 
his next idea was suicide. “Oh! that I could eat arsenic, drink 
strychnine, and cover myself with vitriol.” Cecily has but ex- 
changed one mysterious family for another. “Ah, Miss Temple,’ 
one of her new artistic friends remarks, “ London is neglected by 
artists. Think how they have painted John Knox’s house, the 
poet’s rooms at Stratford-atte-Bowe.” And down in Cornwall 
Constance gazes from the abbey windows at the landscape, and 
observes the bare trees, like “pythons and weird forms, moving 
in an access of pain,” and is vexed by her husband’s awful silence 
concerning the ghostly lady whom she comes suddenly upon—as 
upon Isis or Osiris—in her midnight rambles. The horrid sequel 
of these memoirs of a haunted family must be left to the reader. 
Let no one conclude from these fugitive remarks and illustrations 
that A Mysterious Family is merely one of the absurdest books 
ever written. Such it is; no doubt; yet we think it is not 
without a certain quality of realism, since it mirrors the style of 
conversation, and the confused notions of art, letters, history, 
botany, “bio-geology,” and so forth, common to a large 
number of people, who would be mightily offended if any doubt 
were expressed as to their education. Or it may be taken as a 
prophetic document, which sets forth the future triumph of our 
educational system, and the great day when the renown of Mrs. 
Ramsbottom and Mrs. Malaprop shall be dulled by the almost 
universal example of the universally, university-extended 
educated. 

Every reader of that very ingenious work of fiction The Leaven- 
worth Case will open Cynthia Wakeham’s Money with something 
of palpitating expectancy. They will not be wholly disappointed, 
we think, who enter on the reading of Miss Green's latest story 
in this natural spirit. Yet we cannot say there is in it a repeti- 
tion of the skill, the invention, the fertility of exciting plotting, 
excepting in a fluctuating degree. The story flags now and 
again, and if you see “ the very pulse of the machine,” you see 
also the joints and bearings, and know it # a machine. Wilkie 
Collins, a past-master in this school of fiction, never contrived 
to be so purely artificial as the author of this Wakeham case. 
Ingenious it is beyond a doubt; yet we should be content to 
incite to the reading of the book without insulting the intelli- 
gence of the reader by elaborating a tolerably lengthy count of 
the author's failings. It is a better piece of work than A Myste- 
rious Family, inasmuch as it deals with a mysterious family in a 
more persuasive and artistic fashion. It is, indeed, a stronger 
work. But it is not, like “A New Writer's” book, a sign of 
the times, and a briefer notice, therefore, may satisfy both justice 
and charity. 

Syringa, despite its inchoate presentment as a story, and a 
style that is sympathetically blurred and slipshod, is able and 
amusing. Indeed, a worse story and a weaker would be redeemed 
by so good a character-sketch as William Julian le Normand, 
This person, a most exalted prig, is drawn with excellent skill, 
and his fellow-prig, Mooten, is scarcely less cleverly portrayed. 
These two worthies are thoroughgoing pedants, members of a 
philosophic society, at whose meetings they have assisted at the 
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reading of papers on. “ The In- Woman of Mrs. Browning,” “ The 
Vulgarity of Enthusiasm,” “Am II? or what is my 1?” and 
similar congenial themes. Julian, the fairest flower of Neo- 
Hylozoism, rules the household, of which his sister Syringa and a 
grandmother are members, with inexhaustible tyranny and inso- 
lence. That Syringa suffers much, and is kind, is simply because 
Syringa is Charity herself and a writer of successful short stories. 
Mr. Nestorien’s story is hardly a successful short story, but it is 
sufficiently clever and amusing to inspire hopes of fuller accom- 


plishment in the future. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE.* 


R. HOLYOAKE has lost—or, to speak less harshly and 
perhaps more exactly, he has not made the most of—a 
rare and excellent opportunity. In the case of those Ishmaels of 
society, politics, and religion who have the luck to survive to a 
old age and the merit of having shown their personal 
probity, there almost invariably comes a time when even the 
orthodox are leniently disposed to them and when the general 
public accords them, intelligently or not, a certain prescription of 
tolerance. They are to a certain extent “extinct Satans”; they 
are not. the nuisances of the hour; they have often learnt a little 
and forgotten much; and they still oftener have the crowning 
virtue of being despised and rejected by their analogues of the 
day. They generally, from the mere fact of their antecedents, 
have interesting things to tell; and it rests with them to tell 
these things engagingly. They are not expected to “ transact,” to 
ery Peccavi; but their old experience is expected to communicate 
a certain mellowness to the brew they furnish. 
Mr. Holyoake is not wholly destitute of the virtues thus 
ted from an Ishmael of seventy-five. If it interests him to 
know the fact, he may be informed that we (who have not the 
slightest fault to find with that imprisonment in Gloucester gaol 
which seems to have made up to him, for a few months’ discom- 
fort, by half a century of somewhat pharisaical self-satisfaction) 
opened his book with the most pacific feelings towards him. 
“ He is old,” said we to ourselves, said we; “ he is notoriously 
honest, if hot-headed ; he has never received much of the wages 
of unrighteousness ; he was, at his worst, a rather better fellow 
than many who came before and many who have come after him. 
Let there be, as far as possible, reconciliations and forgivenesses of 
injuries. Deorum injurie (as, in effect, Mr. Justice Erskine said 
to him on that by him unforgotten occasion in the very appro- 
priate locality of Gloucester) Dis cure.” 

In this eminently charitable frame of mind we took up Mr. 
Holyoake’s book ; we have laid it down in, we trust, one not less 
charitable, but in one of partial disappointment. There are good 
and interesting things in the book, to which we shall hope to do 
justice presently. There is an excessively wholesome moral in it, 
which we shall endeavour to draw as little tediously as pos- 
sible later; but there are, also, no inconsiderable faults. 

In the first place, the book is very badly put together. 
A great part of it is avowedly made up of reprinted news- 
paper articles; and we should imagine that still more is indi- 
rectly traceable to the same origin. The result of this is that 
we have not a regular autobiography, nor even a series of re- 
miniscences possessing such regularity as may pertain to that 
kind; but a string of monographs on different periods, events, 
associations, and memories of Mr. Holyoake’s life, reduced to no 
order except that of an exceedingly spasmodic and disjointed 
chronological succession. The earliest chapters certainly deal 
with things and persons that were related to the earliest period of 
the author's life, and the latest in the same manner are concerned 
with things and persons of his comparatively recent acquaint- 
ance ; but there is no central thread of autobiography. This, it 
may be said, isa purely formal fault. We think a good deal of 
formal faults, which generally either correspond to, or are at- 
tempts to cover, faults material; but let that be. A worse fault 
is the egotism which is almost inseparable from self-made men, 
but from which, in its particular revelations here, we should have 
thought that a man who really has played a rather remarkable 
part in his time might be free. It was Mr. Holyoake, we learn 
with awe, who actually suggested the sticking of a lime-light on 
the Clock Tower while the House of Commons sits; and who 
invented, by favour of Mr. McDermott, the term “Jingo.” An 
immensely long explanation tells us how the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster behaved, in some way which we do not quite under- 
stand, shabbily to Mr. Holyoake on the platform at Micheldever 
when Garibaldi was travelling to London, and was punished by 
Mr, Holyoake not speaking to him for many years. After so 


* Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. By George Jacob Holyoake. 2 vols. 
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heavy a penalty, why drag up the offence? A still fuller 
apologia tells how in a book, which we are sure very few people 
remember, and in which, though we remember it, we had never 
noticed the criminal accusation; Mr. Holyoake was charged with 
being the obliged of the well-known Mr. Meritt, instead of his 
obliger. Mr. Holyoake still glories in the name of Secularist, 
and we remember, with a possibly faulty memory of many years’ 
standing, a grand Secularist hymn which ends 
The social system keep in view! 1” 
Good night, dear friends, good night ! 

It would not inspirit us much, personally, to keep the social 
system in view; but we had rather do it than hug the contem- 
plation of fancied injuries of a personal character ten, twenty, or 
thirty years after date. 

If we did, after the invitation of Mr. Holyoake’s friends, keep 
the social system steadily in view, we are afraid that we could 
not forgive him what else we have to bring against him. We do 
not expect him to beat his breast about his religious and political 
irreconcilablenesses of old date. But when a man many years 
afterward reviews his life, we also do not expect him to bring for- 
ward such a perfectly idiotic argument as that Secularists think 
the expressions of Christianity blasphemous ; therefore Christians 
ought not to punish Secularists for blasphemy. To put the 
fallacy into a form intelligible to Mr. Holyoake, who always 
speaks like a gentleman about women, an exact parallel in parvis 
is “I think your praises of your beloved false and foolish; and 
therefore you have no right to kick me if I call her by every in- 
jurious name in the dictionary of the vulgar tongue.” And 
though these crude theological fancies generally blind those who 
hold them to everything else, we are still more surprised that 
Mr. Holyoake should after so many years calmly tell us how he 
negotiated the procuring of infernal machines, how he carried 
them about for the scoundrels who were to use them, and how, 
not so much out of sympathy with the schemes as out of childish 
opposition to the authorities, he made a point of spreading 
tyrannicide literature. Once more to explain our attitude to 
Mr. Holyoake, let us observe to him that, if in some émeute he 
had been a rioter, and we a soldier, policeman, or special con- 
stable, we should have shot or bitoned him with all the pleasure 
in life. But, if the typical tyrant had said to us, “ Mr. Saturday 
Reviewer, it would be very convenient to have Holyoake poisoned— 
will you do it ?” we should have said, “ No, thank you, Tyrant.” 
Mr. Holyoake and his friends do not seem to perceive this dis- 
tinction. 

As we have said, there are pleasanter things in the book. The 
account of the early Birmingham days, and of the trades of that 
busy, but still rather primitive, town is very good. Mr. 
Holyoake’s various references to his wife and his praise of her 
are very pleasant things indeed, in thorough taste, without gush 
and with feeling, and nearly as good as such things can be. His 
numerous sketches of all sorts of persons, major and minor, during 
the last sixty years, usually have some piquancy, and, though 
constantly marred (as are the Birmingham passages) by the crude 
blind hatred of employers and Tories and other fiends, seldom 
lack edification. Especially useful is he for notices of the middle 
and lower class of agitator, social, religious, and political, whose 
names often crop up with very little information about them in 
other books, and whom he judges generally, despite his huge pair 
of blinkers, with acuteness, and seldom, despite that odd egotism 
of another kind which has been noticed, without generosity. 
Although anecdote is not Mr. Holyoake’s strong point, there is a 
fair sprinkling of it about the book, and it must be counted to 
the author that, despite his narrow and numbing prej udices, hecan 
see and love aman. He breaks out into hardly grudging sympathy 
with the Duke’s characteristic behaviour to a deputation in 
the early part of the Reform agitation, headed by that very odd 
person Place, the Radical economist tailor. The Duke heard 
them out and answered them, “ I suppose you men know that I am 
responsible for public order in this country. I intend to keep it. 
You can go.” They were going, glad of no worse thing (for they 
had apparently made up their minds that hanging, quartering, and 
gibbeting before the iron-shutters of Apsley House were on the 
ecards). Suddenly the Duke cried, “Come back.” Then they 
thought it was all over with them. But he said, “ You seem 
to be men who have heads on your shoulders. Take care you keep 
them there.” Mr. Holyoake says justly, “ there was a rough sort 
of compliment in the Duke’s imperious command characteristic of 
him.” It is equally characteristic of Place that the latter subse- 
quently devised (as Mr. Holyoake records with pride) the placards 
“To stop the Duke: Go for Gold,” which were intended to cause, 
and did cause, to some extent, a run on the Bank of England. To 
Mr. Holyoake’s curiously constituted mind this, like the infernal 
machines, apparently seems fair politics. 

Nevertheless, little as is the peace that there would be if he, 
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and such as he, had their way, we can say “Peace be with Mr. 
Holyoake.” For he has given us a book in part amusing, and a 
moral wholly instructive. That moral is, that no devotion to a 
creed or a system, no “soulless acquiescence,” as his friends call 
it, in convention and privilege warps, distorts, and cramps the 
mind like the crude and peremptory determination to be “agin 
the Government” in everything; the childish resolve which Mr. 
Holyoake avows more than once, almost in so many words, to do 
something simply because authority says “Thou shalt not,” or 
general opinion says “This is not decent.” “ When the Govern- 
ment prosecutions ceased the tyrannicide literature ceased also,” 
says Mr. Holyoake proudly. Does it not seem that one hears a 
little naughty boy saying “ As long as yer says I mustn't, I'll do 
it! I'll do it ; I'll do it! just for to show yer I dare!” 

On this kind of senseless and mischievous irreconcileableness, 
it would appear, has a man who possesses considerable ability, 
and in the direction of co-operation and other things has actually 
done not a little public service, a man of generous instincts, too, 
on the whole, and unusually free from the corruption and from 
some kinds of the self-seeking which mark the usual democrat and 
demagogue, spent a great part of the energies of a long life. And 
in this spirit it would appear that, to a great extent, he still con- 
tinues. After all, he has been the principal sufferer. Once more, 
Deorum injurie Dis cure ; but, with the usual divine irony of 
the course of things, Mr. Holyoake seems to have taken particular 
pains to help the gods to their own revenge. 


OUT OF THE GROOVE 


ovr OF THE GROOVE gives capital pictures of life in 
Queensland thirty years ago. The promise of the land had 
scarcely been realized; the city of Brisbane was a congregation 
of zinc-roofed shanties, and though the settlers on Darling Downs 
were already beginning to make fortunes, the subtropical terri- 
tories stretching away to the Gulf of Carpentaria had scarcely been 
explored. Business was transacted in grog-shops, which were 
dignified by the name of hotels; the frequent differences of opinion 
were referred to the fists, for we are told that the pistol and bowie- 
knife were seldom brought into play. We fancy from the graphic 
realism of the scenes and the vivid delineations of character that 
Mr. Kennedy must have drawn on his personal recollections. 
His hero, the sturdy Bob Briton, who goes out to seek his 
fortunes, gets mixed up in all kinds of experiences and adventures, 
With another “ new chum,” as green as himself, he goes up 
country and proceeds to get lost in the trackless Bush. He is 
saved rather by good luck than by good judgment, but there 
is a dramatic description of the sufferings of his unfortunate 
companion, who had nearly perished by thirst after pro- 
longed agonies, and never recovered the full use of his 
reason. ‘Then Bob takes service with the colonial police, 
when apparently his chief occupation was rolling over the 
Aborigines like . rabbits. He does not take kindly to that 
sort of covert-shooting, though there was this to be said for the 
policy of extermination, that the blacks very naturally were 
aggressive and were practically irreclaimable. Had they been 
willing to work for fair wages, there would have been no ques- 
tion of confiscating the freedom of South Sea Islanders, Yet 
Bush warfare bad its risks; but there were scarcely less serious 
dangers to be run in towns like Brisbane. Bob, ina natural 
impulse of chivalry, gets into a rough-and-tumble scrimmage at a 
tavern, and is only saved from a banded gang of ruffians by the in- 
terposition of a friendly prize-fighter. Moreover, his purse was im- 
perilled as well as his person. He is casually invited to a quiet 
lunch by a smooth-spoken travelling companion, where he is 
introduced by his host to another agreeable gentleman, who, as a 
speculator in “ wild cat ” mines, is eager to let him in for some 
excellent things. But Bob, although stronger in the arms than 
the brain, has skinned his eyes and cut his wisdom-teeth, and he 
is not to be had on any terms. Years afterwards, as a good- 
hearted muscular Christian, he has his opportunity of heaping coals 
of fire on the head of his enemy, The baflled swindler dies in his 
arms in the Bush, and there is a touching account of that sylvan 
death-scene, when Bob not unsuccessfully tries his hand at con- 
soling the despairing sinner—though we may remark, by the way, 
that it was unnecessary and inartistic in Mr. Kennedy to parade 
his heterodox views as a Theist. Then Bob and a new pal take 
to horse-breeding in a great natural paddock formed by a penin- 
sula stretching away into the death-trap of Torres Straits, Nor 
was it for nothing that the novelist makes him turn horse- 
breeder; for he has the chance in an eminently thrilling situation 
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of saving from sudden and terrible death the young beauty he 
ultimately marries. But Mr. Kennedy sustains and varies the 
interest from the first page to the last, and his Out of the 
Groove, which is really out of the groove and unconventional, 
may fairly take rank with the best Australian stories of “ Rolfe 
Boldrewood.” 


PRIOR’S POEMS.* 


ERE there two Matthew Priors? And, if so, which was 
the real one? The problem is by no means easy to 
answer. The ordinary reader—if, indeed, in the tablets of his 
memory, he has any records on the subject—generally remembers 
the author of Alma by circumstances mainly to his discredit, 
As, for example, that he wrote one tedious didactic poem and 
half a dozen dirty ones (which he bound up together); or that he 
was a dexterous and not over-conscientious diplomatist ; or that 
he was ashamed of his humble origin; or that, in his private life, 
he was sadly addicted to sack and indiscriminate amours with 
ladies known to their familiars as Bessy, and Nanny, and Flanders 
Jane. So surely does the evil that men do, live after them, And 
yet, to look at the distinguished and ambassadorial personage in 
the magnificent twi-peaked periwig, whose picture by Belle is to 
be seen at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the same room with 
that of his patron, Lord Jersey, of whom even M. Hyacinthe 
Rigaud has not contrived to make a more dignified gentleman, it 
is impossible not to believe that there must have been another 
and a loftier Matthew Prior. This, surely, was the Prior who 
made that splendidly audacious answer to Louis XIV. about his 
master’s victories; this, too, was the Prior of the “Child of 
Quality,” and Alma, and the parody on Boileau; it was this Prior 
who wrote, in “The Old Gentry,” that famous quatrain of which 
the democratic note must have been far stranger then than it 
would be to-day :— 
eight hundred years have roll'd, 
Since thy forefathers held the plow ; 
When this shall be in story told, 
Add, That my kindred do so now. 


It was this Prior, again, who was the dear friend of Lord and 
Lady Harley—the friend of whom their daughter wrote that he 
was “ beloved by every living thing in the house—master, child, 
and servant, human creature or animal”; and it is this Prior of 
whom we would know more. Probably the true solution of the 
question lies in that theory of the dual life which explains so 
many of the eighteenth-century characters; but until the French 
archives have been explored for yet unpublished correspondence, 
and Longleat has yielded up those Augustan treasures of which 
we have been scantly informed by the labours of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, no man can say with certainty whether 
the Prior of fact was better or worse than the Prior of tradition, 

Meanwhile, in Mr. R. B. Johnson’s revised issue of the Pickering 
Aldine of 1833, edited by the Rev. John Mitford, we have at 
least a fuller and more authoritative collection of his verses than 
we have hitherto possessed. In the new prefatory Memoir Mr. 
Johnson has availed himself of the latest information, which he 
has supplemented from the valuable autographs of Messrs, 
Morrison, Saxe Wyndham, and others. He has also (wisely, we 
think) reprinted the youthful, and much-overrated, Hind and 
Panther travesty; and he has included in his Appendix, and 
copiously annotated, those other early poems, which Prior so 
strenuously disowned, but as certainly wrote—the Satyr on the 
Modern Translators of Ovid's Epistles, and the Satyr on the Poets. 
About the Song in Prison, contributed by Moser to the European 
Magazine for 1803, there may perchance be doubts. But at least 
it is ben trovato. 


SELDEN’S TABLE TALK.t+ 


ANY readers of Selden’s Table Talk must have felt that in 

several places the talk did not run quite smoothly. Pro- 
bably few took the trouble to note how many of such places 
there were, or to consider the chances of the text being really 
corrupt, and of emendation being practicable. We confess that, 
for our part, Mr. Reynolds fairly surprised us by his demonstra- 
tion of the amount of actual textual editing that the book stood 
in need of, Singer had already made one or two manifestly 
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right conjectures, but nothing more had been done. Mr. Arber’s 
neat little volume: was what it professed to be, a reprint and 
not a critical edition. Mr. Reynolds has found a good deal 
left for him to do, and he has done it skilfully and piously. 
The Oxford University Press has brought out the book in a 
shapely garb, as it well deserves; our only regret is that it is 
rather too dear for the majority of students. For we do not 
regard Selden’s Tabie Talk as a mere ornament of the library. 
It is a book to be known, we would even say to be well known, by 
every one who makes any study of the political controversies of 
the Civil War and Commonwealth period, or of English political 
philosophy. Selden’s writings were works of special erudition, 
and he could not become, Kke Hobbes and Locke, a classic in the 
literature of politics. But none the less he was in fact among 
the fathers of that school of political thought which remodelled 
the English constitution in the following generations, and was 
dominant until the time of Burke, or rather until the world 
had had time to understand him. Both the acuteness and the 
limitations of eighteenth-century philosophy are anticipated in 
his utterances. In this particular book we get Selden’s political 
mind in its everyday dress. After all allowance for shortcomings 
or misunderstandings of the reporter, we cannot doubt that the 
report is in the main faithful. It is well, therefore, that the 
present editor has taken up the work of freeing it from the 
mechanical blemishes that have so long defaced its letter. 


The latter part of the seventeenth century was not an age of 
careful printing or editing. Some of the law reports of that time 
attained the bad eminence of being positively forbidden to be 
quoted in Court. A posthumous publication of matter taken 
down from Selden’s ordinary talk and never seen by him in print 
or writing might be expected not to be altogether accurate. In 
fact the inaccuracies are serious enough to make nonsense or im- 
possible English of a considerable number of passages. A simple 
change of punctuation is, in some of these places, enough to 
restore the true sense. Thus under the heading Bible, Selden 
is made in all former editions to say: “There is no book so 
translated as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a 
French book into English, I turn it into English phrase, not 
into French English.” The words “for the purpose” are un- 
intelligible in this connexion. Mr. Reynolds, by putting them 
after and not before the full stop, restores them to their 
proper contemporary meaning of introducing an example or 
illustration. Under Devils Selden says of exorcists: “They 
make the devil fly out at a window in the likeness of a bat or a 
rat. . . Why in the likeness of a bat or a rat or some creature that 
is P “Why not in some shape we paint him in, with claws and 
horns?” So Mr. Reynolds, following the Harleian MSS. The 
editions put the stop after “creature” and make “ that is” intro- 
duce the following sentence, which, though it does make sense, is 
clumsy and obscure. Mr. Reynolds has not only collated 
the MSS. in doubtful places, but has made the best of 
the two Harleian MSS. the basis of his edition, as if the work had 
never been printed before. His diligence has been rewarded hy 
some readings which it might have seemed rash to restore by 
conjecture, but which, when voucbed for by the MS., are seen to 
be the genuine ones. We have been content to suppose that 
Selden said (s.v. Learning) : “ Most men’s learning is nothing but 
history duly taken up”; where “duly” seemed to mean “in an 
ordinary routine,” with a suggestion of “unintelligently.” But 
what Selden'really said was “dully,” which turns a rather 
crabbed phrase into a clear and pointed one. These matters may 
look trifling to some readers, but no true scholar will deem them 
so. Whatever is worth reading at all is worth reading as 
the author wrote or spoke it, or as near thereto as criticism 
can safely get. And all experience of this kind is profitable, 
beyond its immediate result, for the guidance of conjecture 
in other like cases where authority fails us. We strongly 
suspect that our existing text of Shakepeare has been cor- 
rupted, to a greater extent than is yet known, at the hands 
not only of the printers, but of early players anxious to make 
an easier sense of passages, perhaps already corrupted by a 
careless transcriber of their parts, which they did not understand. 


Such corruptions are by far the least hopeful for the critic, as | 


their nature is to destroy the traces of the genuine original. But 
we are not aware that editors of Shakspeare have ever specially 
looked for them, and we need not despair of search being more 
or less rewarded. Authentic evidence of the kind of corruption 
that actually took place, between copyist and printer, in a 
not specially difficult prose book like this of Selden’s, can afford 
us only general analogy; but suggestive analogies are often 
helpful in stimulating insight and forming critical tact. 

Selden, at any rate, has got his own again. We now know 
that he laid down the true constitutional doctrine of the estates 
of the realm, in a passage s. v. King of England which is con- 


fused in former editions by the omission of several words. The 
genuine text reads: “ The king is not one of the three estates, as 
some would have it [take heed of thet}, for then if two agree, the 
third is involved; but he is king of the three estates.” A less 
high but more difficult question was cut rather than solved by 
Selden when he was asked what constituted a city. He could or 
would only answer that a city is a town incorporated by the 
name of civitas, Dr. Murray has not been able to arrive at any- 
thing more certain in the Oxford English Dictionary. No one 
was better aware than Selden of the dangers of a priori generalizing. 
His remark that “Kings are all individuals, this or that king; 
there is no species of kings,” goes to the root of many fallacies 
both monarchical and anti-monarchical. Under the head of Law 
some standing puzzles are disposed of quite as thoroughly as by 
any modern philosopher, and more neatly. “A man may plead 
not guilty and yet tell no lie; for by the law no man is bound to 
accuse himself. . . . Ignorance of the law excuses no man; not 
that all men know the law, but because ’tis an excuse every man 
will plead, and no man can tell how to confute him.” A more 
curious literary anticipation may be found under Predestination. 
“ Doctor Prideaux in his lectures several days used arguments to 
prove predestination ; at last tells his auditory they are damned 
if they do not believe it ; doing herein just as schoolboys; when 
one of them has got an apple, or something the rest have a mind 
to, they use all the arguments they can to get some of it from 
him [I gave you some th’ other day: you shall have some with 
me another time}; when they cannot prevail, they tell him he is 
a jackanapes, a rogue, and a rascal.” We seem to have here at 
least a germ of Lord Peter's immortal discourse concerning the 
mutton in the Tale of a Tub. Whether Swift had this passage 
in mind or not, it tempts one, as do many others, to think that 
Selden was born half a century too soon. On the other hand, 
Selden’s anecdote (s.v. Devils) of the person of quality whom he 
delivered from two devils in his head by an amulet made of a 
cord “ lapt handsomely up in a piece of taffata” recalls a similar 
cure wrought by Montaigne on a friend suffering from a common 
medieval form of enchantment. 


If we may not quite call Selden an eighteenth-century man 
born before his due time, at east he gives us an interesting link 
between his generation and the next. His written style is of his 
own time, or if anything a little behind it. His unlaboured 
speech carries us on to the time of the Revolution and beyond. 
He is neither a Royalist nor a Commonwealthman, neither a 
Laudian nor a Puritan, but a Whig and an Erastian. He did 
not aim at grasping all things in heaven and earth, but his ideas 
are always firm and clear within their range. Occasionally he 
excels in putting a distinction. What modern psychologist could 
better this, for example? “Opinion is something wherein I go 
about to give reason why all the world should think as [ think, 
Affection is a thing wherein I only look after the pleasing of 
myself.” 

Mr. Reynolds's explanatory notes are concise and almost always 
tothe point. Some of them show by the “ inartificial ” character, 
in the legal sense, of their wording, that he is not a lawyer, and 
conference with a lawyer might perhaps have improved them, 
but we have not marked any positive errors in this kind, 
Selden’s Anglicizing of Corpus Juris as “the body of law” (s.v. 
Minister divine, no. 5, “to be a civil lawyer, let a man read 
Justinian, and the body of law”) might have been pointed out ; 
and s.v. Libels a note on the contemporary meaning of that word 
would not be amiss; Mr. Reynolds of course knows that “libels” 
were for Selden no more necessarily actionable than “ ballads,” 
but it is rash to presume on the knowledge of even educated 
readers nowadays. In the rather obscure passage s.v. Year, 
about the lengthening of the days after the winter solstice, we 
conceive that Selden is speaking of the course of the sun in the 
ecliptic and not of the diurnal revolution. Mr. Reynolds has in 
the main deserved so well of Selden that we desire these passing 
notes hardly to be taken as criticism, but rather as suggestions for 
a future issue. 


CIIRISTMAS BOOKS AND DIARIES. 
IV. 


i Not One of Us (National Society’s Depository) the author of 

the Atelier du Lys has again given us one of her charming 
books, interesting in every point of view, not only in her description 
of the little village in the Italian Alps—where she lays the scene 
of her story—the life there, the manners and customs of its inha- 
bitants, but in the people themselves whose story she tells, and 
whose characters, sayings, and doings are evidently real, and are 
brought before us in the vivid, interesting way we know so well 
in this author’s books. There are also, as usual, many good 
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lessons to be learnt, especially from the “ Not One of Us,” who is 
a Dutchwoman planted down amongst a people utterly foreign 
to her nature and bringing-up, and who by her gentleness and 
endurance brings her neighbours round to respecting and honour- 
ing her, though at first they looked down upon and despised her. 
The character of the young girl schoolmistress who thinks to 
ennoble the inhabitants by an education superior to what they 
have been accustomed to, the cheery old grandmother, and the 
noble unselfish lover are all admirably drawn, and we feel we are 
parting with friends when we lay down the book. 

From the National Society Depository we have also had Moor 
and Moss, by Mary H. Debenham, a story of the Borderland, 
full of go and stirring incidents. Lottie Levison and The Adven- 
tures of Denis, both by Miss M. Bramston, are capital books of 
their kind, Lottie Levison being a story of humble life, which one 
cannot read without feeling the better for it ; whilst The Adven- 
tures of Denis is a charming tale of 1745, which would delight 
any one to read. St. Dunstan's Fair, by M. and C. Lee, a very 
pretty story with some pathetic scenes in it. Max, Fritz, and 
Hob is a good tale of adventure, by C. R. Coleridge, giving us a 
glimpse into Bavarian life four hundred years ago; and Wilfrid 
Clifford ; or, the Little Knight again, by Edith C. Kenyon— 
which is a continuation of The Little Knight, by the same lady— 
“the history of the Olifford family, and of Wilfrid Clifford's 
endeavour to emulate the knights of old.” A most praiseworthy 
endeavour, put forward in a praiseworthy way. 

From A. D. Innes & Co. we have Shreds and Patches; or, 
Passages from the Lives of the Molyneuxes, by E. N. Leigh Fry, 
prettily illustrated by Edith Ellison; and Paul's Friend, by Stella 
Austin, with good illustrations by Sebastian Gates—both very 
pretty books for children. A Very Odd Girl, by Annie E. 
Armstrong (Blaikie & Son), is the story of a girl whose oddness 
consists in screening her own faults, which are not worth screen- 
ing, and allowing others to bear the blame and suffer for them. 

Robin Redbreast, by Mrs. Molesworth (W. & R. Chambers), is 
a pretty story for girls. “ Robin Redbreast” is the name of a 
house, where lives an old lady whose friendship and hospitality 
come upon three children living with a stern and unsympathizing 
aunt during their father’s and mother's absence in India. The 
old lady proves a godsend to them in many ways, and turns out 
to be an old and much-loved friend of their mother’s, There are 
many incidents woven in the story which make it attractive to 
those for whom it has been written. Florence Wilford, in 
Nigel Bartram’s Ideal (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.), puts 
forward with cleverness the danger of publishing a book 
anonymously, and the difficulties and deceit into which it may 
lead authors who want candid criticisms, Luckily it is not often 
that the anonymous author of a book falls in love with her 
most adverse critic, and, not daring to ackncwledge her author- 
ship, does not disenchant him until she has written another, 
She is her husband Nigel Bartram’s ideal, and his ideal was 
“best defined and described by negatives.” He has also a horror 
of “strong-minded women,” and until she confesses she has 
written the book it “ pains him to think that any one so innocent 
should have read it.” However, in the end he comes to know 
she is “not the mere soft-hearted, clinging little woman of 
his earlier fancies,” and he gets to have great reliance on the 
“ strong, brave, reserved nature,” so much grander than his own 
ideal, 

Cicely's Mistake, by A. Eubule Evans (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), points a good moral as to the danger of 
pride in riches, the downfall of those who indulge in it, and the 
happiness and contentment that can exist without the riches. 

In the second edition of Royal Children; their Childhood and 
Schoolroom Hours (John Hogg), by Julia Luard, we cannot do 
better than quote and endorse some of the author's own words 
in her preface :—“ This book has been written with the desire of 
awakening early in children’s minds a love for history by detail- 
ing as minutely as the original sources will allow the feelings 
and actions of the characters.” Royal Children will certainly 
succeed, “ not only in interesting, but also in awakening a stronger 
sense of the necessity for historical study and a desire to emulate 
the industry of many of the characters.” The footnotes will be 
specially interesting to those who are curious as to “ the original 
sources from which history and biography are derived.” A Child 
of the Precinct, by Sarah Doudney (Hutchinson & Co.), is a book 
with a good aim, though its characters are not excitingly in- 
teresting. The Girls and I, by Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated 
by L. Leslie-Brooke (Macmillan & Co.), describing itself as a 
“ veracious history,” is supposed to be written by a girl of eleven, 
about the sayings and doings of herself and her four sisters, 
and the story is prettily told. No Humdrum Life for Me, by 
Mrs. J. Kent Spender (Hutchinson & Co.), is the story of a girl 
who tries to mould her own life, and who breaks her intention 


of leading an active one to her mother, concluding her sentiments 
on the subject with these words :—“ It seems as if I were leading 
nothing better than the life of a jellyfish here”—the “here” 
being a country rectory. How she succeeds in her endeavours 
to throw off a “humdrum life,” and what she goes through, we 
will leave to the reader to find out. 

The Clever Miss Jancy, by Margaret Haycraft (Hutchinson & 
Co.), is a very natural outcome in fiction of certain recent 
movements as to woman’s learning and academic distinction. The 
book is smart and well written, but falls somewhat short in one im- 
portant thing, the change in the heroine's character from the selfish 
and self-conceited pedant to the loving and unselfish girl. This, 
indeed, reminds us of what a distinguished actor once said to a 
novice in illustration of the transition of character. The actor 
took up two ties from the dressing-table and said, “Look here, 
this is a tie that you tie yourself, and this is a made-up tie; you 
mustn’t change from one to the other in a harlequin’s leap, you 
must have gradations.” Now it is just these gradations that we 
find missing in Miss Jancy. 

Illustrations of Indian Field Sports (Archibald Constable & Co.) 
recalls to us, although we were born later than 1807, delightful 
memories of childhood. Looking both at the letterpress and at 
the excellent illustrations with their vividness and their charm- 
ing old-world air, we are disposed to wonder if children of the 
present day are better served by all the new processes and fads than 
the children of that day were by this enchanting little book. 

A Book of Cheerful Cats and other Animated Animals, by 
J. G. Francis (T. Fisher Unwin), is full of fun and originality, and 
quite calculated to “ cheer our minds when they're depressed.” 

To turn to some books for much younger children, Mrs. 
Molesworth’s The Man with the Pan Pipes (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), with other stories, illustrated by J. Morgan ; 
Baby John, by the author of “ Laddie” (W. & R. Chambers) ; 
The Pet Pony and The Mischievous Monkey, both by the author 
of “Trottie’s Story Book”; Our Dog Prin, by Mary Hooper ; 
Little Neddie’s Menagerie, by Mrs. R. Lee (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh), will all amuse and delight them, 

As for fairy stories, Household Tales and Fairy Stories, a col- 
lection of the most popular favourites, with three hundred and 
eighty illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., J. D. Watson, 
Harrison Weir, and other artists, and with six coloured plates 
(George Routledge & Sons), is a delightful book outside and 
inside. Chronicles of Faeryland, by Fergus Hume, illustrated 
by M. Dunlop (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is justly described as 
“ Fantastic Tales for Old and. Young,” for it will delight both old 
and young, and is far beyond the usual standard of modern 
fairy tales. The illustrations are very clever. 

Where is Fairyland? Stories of Everywhere and Nowhere, by 
Joseph F. Charles (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.), is good of its 
kind, and The Favourite Book of Nursery Tales, with seventy- 
two full-page coloured pictures (T. Nelson & Sons), will bring 
much delight to very young children. 

Leena's Tales for Children, by Mrs. Quincey Lane, very well 
illustrated by Charles L. Pott (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), is a book 
full of pretty imagination that will give children something to 
think about, and it does what it professes, opens out to them 
some of the mysteries of nature and gives them a love of the 
beautiful. 

Two Movable Toy-books by Lothar Meggendorfer (Grevel & 
Co.), “ All Alive” and “From Far and Near,” will be endless 
delight to the babies, real and grown-up. Lambs are made to 
skip, the ducks and geese to flap about, a happy family to move 
according to their different habits, a parrot to swing, a blacksmith 
to work, washerwomen to wash, and a poodle to sit up and nod 
in the most delightful way, and each by the simple method of 
pulling up and down a piece of cardboard, 

“From Toy-land” and the “A B © Nursery Rhymes,” by 
Alf. F. Johnson (Warne & Co.), are capital picture books. 

We have received from John Walker & Co. (Warwick Lane, E.C.) 
some of their delightful Diaries. Of the larger size, perhaps No. 4, 
bound in dark red russia leather; No. 7, a long, rather narrow 
one, bound in strong leather, which also contains stamp, card, and 
note-case, are the most attractive; whilst a small-sized waist- 
coat-pocket Diary (No. 1) in the same series will be particularly 
useful. They all have cedar-wood pencils that can write on any 
paper attached at the back. 

Charles Letts has some extremely useful Diaries. His “ Im- 
proved Office Diary and Note-book,” one day in each page, cloth- 
lettered, quarto (171); his Popular Shilling Diary, interleaved 
with blotting-paper, a week on each page (No. 67 B); his narrow- 
shaped Scribbling Diary and Memorandum-book (No. 103); his thin 
Pocket Diary, bound in limp leatherette (No. 7); his “Gem” 
Diary, in “ Six Handy Volumes,” with a tiny leather case to hold 
each volume, are each excellent in its way. And a Blotting Pad 
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Diary will be found most useful for a business writing-table ; it 
“ provides space for a month's notes at a glance, is always pro- 
tected from dust and dirt, and can be referred to constantly by 
merely lifting the front of the pad.” The blotting-paper can 
always be renewed, it is kept in its place by an elastic band, and 
tucked into the leather corners of the pad. 


‘WILLIAM BELL SCOTT.* 


HE author of these recollections was a mau of no common 
order. As the teacher who was a pioneer in that system of 
@ational art education which has spread over all the kingdom ; 
as one of the decorators of the South Kensington Museum; as 
designer and painter of the extensive series of wall-paintings at 
Wallington Hall and Penkill Castle; as the connoisseur whose 
collection of engravings is still remembered ; as the writer of the 
Life of Albert Diirer and a book on The Little Masters of 
Germany ; and last, not least, asa poet who from childhood to 
old age found in verse a natural vent for thought and feeling, 
both of which were singularly personal and sincere, William 
Bell Scott has many claims to consideration upon his own ac- 
count. Yet, although he was a man of varied gifts and decided 
character, his reputation was always confined to a somewhat 
narrow circle, and these volumes will be sought for what they 
have to tell of others rather than for the details of his own 
history. No two characters could be much more dissimilar than 
those of Leigh Hunt and William Bell Scott; but in some re- 
spects they were alike, both interesting as gifted and self-directed 
men, but yet more interesting from their intimate association with 
others greater than themselves. 

It is pleasant to think that these two men met and were friends 
somewhere about 1837, when Leigh Hunt was living at Chelsea. 
Leigh Hunt was then over fifty and Scott under thirty—one, in 
fact, about double the age of the other. The book contains a 
= record of their short acquaintance in an etching by Scott, 

which we see Hunt in dressing-gown and slippers, with a vase of 
primroses at his elbow, talking to Scott, George Henry Lewes, and 
his own son Vincent. He was always charming, says Scott, whose 
account of him is charming also, and has no touch of that amari 
aliquid with which he too often savours his reminiscences of old 
acquaintances. - One result of their intercourse was the publica- 
tion of Scott's poem of “ Rosabell” in the Monthly Repository— 
& poem which suggested Rossetti’s famous but never finished 
— of “Found,” and also, according to Scott, his poem of 
“ Jenny” 

But Scott had long before this come into contact (though very 
slight contact) with a greater man than Leigh Hunt; he had 
submitted a poem or poems of his to the great Sir Walter, who 
seems to have received him with geniality and—got rid of him as 
soon as possible. He also submitted his early verses to the 
mighty Christopher North, who seems to have taken more interest 
in them. At the house of the Rev. J. Thomson (of Duddingston) 
he met the great artist, Turner. When he came up to town he 
appears to have obtained introductions to the then leading artists, 
the best of whom Scott thought was Poole, whom he describes 
characteristically as “aman with a strain of the savage in his 
blood, and a good hater, with other qualities allied to genius.” 
He had the horoscope of himself and his intended wife drawn by 
John Varley. He entered the competition for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament, and has something to say of Haydon and 
Eastlake, of poor Richard Dadd and John Leech, and a dozen 
more notable men. Nearly the whole of the first volume is occu- 
pied by what may be called Scott’s pre-Preraphaelite period—i.e. 
from his birth to 1848, when he first made the acquaintance of 
the P.R.B. Unfortunately he has not much to say that is worth 
saying, and says many things which had better have been left un- 
said, 


_ On the other hand, with regard to himself and those he 
specially loved, his brother David (that melancholy, one-sided 
genius), W. A. Shand, and Thomas Sibson, two men of evident 
promise who died young, his record is full and interesting enough. 
Scott was no doubt a remarkable boy. Brought up in that strict, 
ungenial home, of which we have already had a glimpse in his 
memorials of his brother, his young mind was soon set to work 
upon itself, and he developed early a habit of introspection which 
helped to turn him into the “somnambulist” and “ ruminant” (as 
he calls himself) of his later life. When quite a boy, besides 
some other remarkable writings of a mystic kind, he produced a 
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poem on an Angel who searched even heaven in vain for God. 
Such profane agnosticism was scarcely capable of further de- 
velopment, but it remained unchanged through life, in strange 
company with a most constant and deep sense of the supernatural. 
The world by which he was surrounded thus became a series of 
phenomena, without even a hypothetical beginning or an imagin- 
able goal, in the watching of which a man could have no reason- 
able concern beyond amusing himself in a subdued and reverent 
way at the strange combinations and developments produced by 
the unseen force men call God, working with an evident but un- 
intelligible purpose upon men and things. 

Such an attitude of mind, if interesting and remarkable in a 
boy, does not tend to make the record of a long life inspiriting, 
and by the end of the first volume many readers will have had 
almost enough of the nebulous philosophy to which it gave rise, 
and will be ready to welcome the appearance on the scene of 
men whose views of life were more ardent and whose natures 
were less lymphatic. The pages which relate to his new ac- 
quaintances (the P. R. B. and their friends) are full of interest, 
especially those which record the long, warm, and friendly inter- 
course between himself and Rossetti. It is no doubt probable 
that many of their details will be questioned, and that Scott's 
opinions and comments will not pass without challenge from 
more quarters than one; but there can be no doubt of the 
sincerity or value of the records, which contain some minor 
poems and several letters by Rossetti himself, to which there yet 
clings an imperishable charm, as if still warm with the rich nature 
and strong with the intellectual force of the writer. Of the 
additions made by Scott to what may be called “the Rossetti- 
legend,” perhaps the most extraordinary is the account of the 
effect on his abnormally sensitive mind of the now more than 
ever notorious articles on “The Fleshly School.” We know not 
what discretion was allowed to the editor of these “ Notes,” 
but surely here (as in many other places) the scissors should have 
been used. Another sad but less painful story may be told in 
Scott’s words. The incident occurred at Penkill in 1868 or 
1869 :— 

‘ Mounting the ascending road towards Barr, we observed a 
small bird, a chaffinch, exactly in our path. We advanced, it 
did not fly, but remained quite still, continuing so till he 
stooped down and lifted it. He held it in his hand ; it mani- 
fested no alarm. “ What is the meaning of this?” I heard 
him say to himself, and I observed his hand was shaking 
with emotion. “Oh,” I said, “put the pretty creature 
down. It is strange, certainly; it must be very young, 

rhaps a tame one escaped from a cage.” “ Nonsense!” was 

is reply, still speaking sotto voce, “you are always 
against me, Scott. I can tell you what it is, it is m 
wife—the spirit of my wife, the soul of her—has taken this 
shape; something is going to happen to me.” To this I had 
nothing to reply; but when we reached home in silence, by a 
chance which often takes place in life—incidents of similar 
kinds falling together—Miss Boyd hailed us with the news 
that the housemaid had had a surprise—the house-bell, which 
takes a strong pull to ring it, had been rung, and rung b 
nobody! Rossetti inquired when this had taken place, and, 
finding it must have been just about the time when we met 
the bird, he turned his curiously ferocious look upon me, ask- 
ing what I thought now.’ 


We cannot see why this incident indicates the subversion of 
reason itself, as Scott says. That the soul of his wife should 
have entered the body of a bird, and come to warn him, may 
appear absurd to people who do not know and appreciate 
Malvolio, and that there should be any connexion between a 
chaffinch and a door-bell may appear more absurd still; but 
many more obviously absurd things have been believed by 
persons of whose sanity no one ever entertains a suspicion. 
Mrs. Rossetti was dead, and Rossetti was alive; but other- 
wise there is little more contrary to experience in this story 
than in another to the truth of which Scott himself and Miss 
Boyd (to say nothing of a stranger who was present on the 
first occasion) would doubtless have been ready to swear to— 
namely, that Rossetti’s own well-known voice was daily heard 
reciting his poems in a room at Penkill long after he had left 
that place for London. 

These and other memories, amusing anecdotes of Carlyle and 
other persons, and some very interesting letters from Mr. 
Holman Hunt, give much animation and permanent value to the 
latter half of this autobiography, which contains also some illus- 
trations, including portraits of Swinburne and Rossetti, of little 
artistic value indeed, but vivid and vigorous. Notwithstanding, 
however, the variety of amusement and suggestion which these 
volumes supply, it is impossible to be satisfied with them as a 
whole. Their tendency, with a few exceptions, is not to dignify 
the persons of whom they treat, and there is no one whom they 
belittle more than the author himself. 
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citizen, Ambroise Minet, and his wife Susanne de Haffrengue, 


Fortunately there are-many persons still living who can cor- 
rect and add to this portrait of Scott as drawn by his own hand. 
Despite Mr. Swinburne’s recent denunciation of Scott and all his 
works, there is no doubt that throughout Scott’s life he was 
regarded with great esteem and affection by Mr. Swinburne him- 
self and a large circle of acquaintance, including many men and 
women of high character and distinguished gifts. Unless Mr. 
Swinburne reserves exactitude for prose, the splendid praise of the 
memorial verses which appeared in the Atheneum after Scott’s 
death, and were printed with his permission at the end of the 
second volume, cannot be regarded as mere sentimental rhetoric. 
White does not become black because Scott thought that Swin- 
burne rode a long-tailed pony, or even because he treats great 
men like Turner and Mr. Ruskin in a regrettable manner. 
Scott’s sympathies were no doubt imperfect, but they were very 
warm when they were quickened; he was a loyal and generous 
friend, kind to old and young, open-minded and high-souled, of 
unquestionable honour and sincerity. Both his verses and his 
pictures were deficient in technical dexterity and in sense of 
form; but they were both prompted by a genuine and personal 
impulse, both inspired by poetical feeling and elevated thonght. 
Too independent to follow, and not strong enough to lead, he 
remained somewhat isolated and passive in the midst of more 
active energies. Such men are apt to think themselves centres of 
movement, and to over-estimate their influence on their fellows. 
They are patient in waiting for that recognition which they 
think the years will bring surely, if slowly; and when it 
does not come, or coming fails to reach the level of anticipa- 
tion, then disappointment comes instead, and retrospection 
not seldom tinged with bitterness. This was probably the 
case with Scott, and at all events it is a great pity that he re- 
served the task of rewriting the notes of his life till his ambition 
was over, his young enthusiasms chilled, and his memory and 
perhaps his sensitiveness towards others dulled somewhat by old 


Met if such changes (common to humanity) affected his view of 
the past, they scarcely touched his outlook on the present. To 
the end this was cheerful and kindly, He wrote verses as fresh 
and spontaneous as ever, he read with interest and generous 
appreciation the new productions of others; he still wrote those 
charming letters to his friends, without some selection from which 
no biography could do him justice. In short, both heart and 
mind were alive and alert to the last, sustained, in spite of great 
bodily suffering, by his patience and courage and the devoted 
companionship of the greatest friend of his life, Miss Boyd of 
Penkill. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY OF MINET.* 


Steg founder of the Camberwell Free Library has printed for 
private circulation an account of the family to which he 
belongs, and the volume is one to give satisfaction to the lover of 
books as books. It is a handsome quarto, clearly printed on 
paper that yields pleasure alike to sight and touch; the margins 
are ample without being obtrusively suggestive of waste, the por- 
traits and other illustrations are appropriate and excellent in 
execution, and the binding has a severe richness that seems 
symbolical of the history it incloses. We have only noticed one 
misprint; in the last word on p. 24 an f has been taken fora 
long s. “Saith” is in this connexion meaningless; the word 
should be “faith.” Nor are the contents unworthy of the 
casket. The Minet family have not produced any men of con- 
spicuous genius or position, but their annals show with what kind 
of blood the Huguenot refugees enriched the English middle 
class. 

There stands in the Place d’Armes of Calais a building still 
known as the “ Maison du Chat,” from a stone effigy which 
surmounts the highest peak of the building, and represents a 
cat looking down upon the life of the street with that philo- 
sophical spirit which the cat, at its best, has in all ages dis- 
played. Tradition, with its unhappy desire to account for things, 
asserts that during the famine at the siege of 1347 the site of 
the house was sold for a cat destined for those culinary uses, 
from which its congeners do not always escape even when there 
is no pressure of famine to drive the cook to despair for want of 
the materials of his art. Whether the house gave its name to 
the family or the family to the house may be left undetermined, 
but in the seventeenth century the stone cat was a rebus for the 
name of the owners whose patronymic was Minet, a French 
equivalent for “ Puss.” There lived a prosperous Protestant 

Frunce at the Nenocation of the Ledict 

‘ounded on Isaac Minet’s * Relation of our Family.” By William Minet, 
M.A., F.8.A., of the Inner Temple. London: & Co. 


and there, between 1648-69, his ten children were born. He died 
before that act of religious bigotry and political stupidity, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was perpetrated, but his 
widow and some of his descendants were exposed to its evil 
effects. Isaac—who, though a younger son, was by force of 
character the virtual head of the family—escaped to England, 
where he prospered in business, and was both able and willing 
to help sundry relations who had been less lucky. The for- 
tunes of the family are traced to the present century, and 
elaborate tables are given of the descents and alliances. The 
letters and other documents printed by Mr. Minet have been so 
judiciously arranged that the varied characteristics of different 
members of the family are brought out sometimes in amusing 
fashion. Thus Hughes, a grandson of Isaac, had a passion for 
scribbling autobiographical fragments in books and on the backs 
of engravings, and confides to these unsealed receptacles many 
derogatory remarks on his relations and connexions. He was no 
great admirer of Milton, and, though he allowed that the Paradise 
Lost showed “transcendent ability,” yet he doubted “which of the 
two is the most execrable and admirable, Milton’s profaneness or 
his absurdity.” Mr. J. L. Minet evinces great interest in the “air 
balloon,” which in 1784 was a novelty. In the same year he had 
the good fortune, as we should now esteem it, to see Siddons ; but 
he is not enthusiastic—“ cannot say she answered my expecta- 
tions, but that I suppose because I am no judge of the matter.” 
The reason assigned is probably as true as it is modest. Whilst 
one Minet served in the army, and died a lieutenant-general, 
another was a studious and painstaking country parson, and 
others have shown their interest in research by membership of 
the Royal Society and of the Society of Antiquaries, the family 
has in the main been contented with the important, though 
inconspicuous, duties that belong to the commercial middle class. 


Apart from its value, which is considerable, as family history, 
the book contains, in the “ Relation” of Isaac Minet, a graphic 
contribution to the understanding of the methods by which, after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the French clergy hoped 
to convert their Protestant fellow-citizens. Mgr. de Breteuil, 
the Bishop of Boulogne, was exceedingly anxious for “ Nos fréres 
toujours égarezet comme perduz dans I’affreuse solitude del’erreur,” 
and as soon as the Revocation was signed he caused the destruction 
of the Huguenot temple at Gruines where the Minets worshipped. 
The Bishop himself baptized in the Catholic Church the child of 
Jonas Duriez and Marie Cassel, “ faisans profession de la Religion 
Prétendue Réformée.” It was not so easy to make Catholics of 
the adults, but the efforts made for that purpose were not wanting 
in strength and directness. The corpse of a woman who had 
died without receiving the Roman sacrament was first carried to 
prison, and then fastened by the feet to horses, and 
through the streets, whilst the mob stoned the dead heretic. The 
body was finally “ staked” at a crossway. Guards were placed 
at the gates of the town to prevent escape of the Protestants, 
who had begun to emigrate. Guards were also placed at each 
house. Isaac Minet, having made his guard drunk, escaped, and 
with his mother was hidden by friends. An arrangement to 
leave the town was devised; but, whilst Isaac got away, his 
mother was unable to reach the appointed place, having been re- 
cognized and conveyed to prison. Isaac's hiding-place was also 
found. “I buryed myself in hay, and heard a great noise below, 
and at last they came up and said ‘ trust y" swords in y* hay, its 
noe matter if ye kill y* heretick.’ I layd wist till they moved: 
some hay and found me.” In prison he was told that if he did 
not “sign ”.to be a Roman Catholic he would be burnt. There 
were 140 prisoners who were kept for thirty-nine days in a foul 
and noisome place ; they could with difficulty obtain victuals, and 
were “very often solicited by ye priests and threatened by the 
intendent very rudely as if we had been doggs.” This combina- 
tion of sacred and profane persuasion had its effect, and they 
were taken by the dragoons to church, and whilst protesting that 
it was against their consciences did abjure the reformed religion. 
They were then permitted to go to their home—which had im 
the meantime been despoiled by the soldiery. 

‘The manner of being dragoond was thus:—Mr Pillart a 
merchant had 8 men & horses at discretion in garison at his 
house for about a monthe who were soe kind as to suffer him 
& his wife to take rest, but by reason of their being to 

easey they were disch 20 foot soldiers putt in their 

orf being told y‘ they should be relived in 24 houres soon 
gott & abused their Land Lord & Lady who were 
old persons, did not suffer them to sleep, sent for y* fidlers, 
forced them to dance, sold all y* they found in * house, & 
spoiled all ye goods, ye lady made her escape out of ye garet 
window & gott to a nighbours house who out of compation 
conceald her, ye man was struk on his side by one of 
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he is left at ye 


& not being able to suport any longer 
the souldiers he submited to 


ye souldiers caring goods away, but being there we found 
nothing worth carving away for every thing was soe broken 
& cutt & destroyed y‘ it was a lamentable sight, in a room 
up stairs was 5 or 6 bedds & blankett in such a dirty 
condition as if had layen there. That is ye methode y! 
was made use of by ye popish church to make converts to 
theire religion by w™ meanes they could show the abjuration 
of many roar f thousand persons under their hands. 
Theological controversy has still an unpleasant side, but we 
may at least hope that the method so graphically described by 
Isaac Minet has become obsolete. 


, TWO BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 
tray is something fascinating in a new science, and we 
are taken with Mr. Horace Martin, who proclaims himself 

a castorologist. His volume contains such an extraordinary 
amount of miscellaneous information about beavers and their 
history that we are perhaps unreasonably provoked with him for 
not solving a difficulty which has long troubled us. When 
Spenser, in the Faery Queen, makes Guyon address the gracious 
Alma, he tells us that : 

The bashful blood her snowy cheeks did dye, 

That her became, as polished ivory 

What cunning craftsman hand hath overlaid 

With fair vermillion or pure castory. 
We have always wanted to know what colour “ castory ” was, and 
now that in the process of time we meet with a real, live castor- 
ologist, behold he throws no light on the question, for which omis- 


sion let 
His beavered brow a birchen garland wear. 


We are bound to admit that there seems no other matter con- 
nected with his subject upon which Mr. Martin is unable to 
supply some sort of information. He treats the beaver from 
every point of view, but is not always quite exact. He is not 
very strong in folk-lore, and to say that “the Greeks called the 
animal castor from gastro, the stomach,” seems rather wild. We 
are tempted, like Sydney Smith, to ask whose. Surely xacrwp 
was merely an attempt to write phonetically in Greek character 
the Indian or Malay name of the animal, just as fiber was the 
Latin equivalent of the Gaelic beabhar or befr, from which our 
beaver is also derived. Mr. Martin says the Latin name was 
“ fibre, corrupted from fibrum, signifying that the animal dwelt 
on the banks of the rivers,” but we do not follow him. He is on 
safer ground when he discusses the chemico-medical properties 
attributed to the beaver, and analyses a rare and curious treatise 
on Castorologia published at Augsburg in 1685. He proceeds to 
deal with the importance of the beaver in trade, the history of 
tallies and tokens, the decline of the usefulness of the animal, the 
supplanting of beaver felt by modern and cheaper substitutes, 
He has an amusing chapter on hats, In short, he supplies a 
great deal of information, and displays a considerable acquaint- 
ance with his subject. It is a pity, however, that he should not 
have arranged his material more carefully, and his accuracy as a 
transmitter of facts is by no means above suspicion. It would, 
however, be ungracious not to admit that his volume gives us a 
fuller mass of notes about the beaver than is to be found in any 
previous treatise. 

The rather unpleasant subject of Mr. Cooke’s little volume is 
the fungi which are found as parasites on the bodies of insects. 
The “ vegetable wasp” proper, which gives its name to the class, 

sphecocephala, is a pallid fungus, with a tough, tall stem 
- gprouting from the abdomen of the insect, and terminating in a 
club-shaped head. When this strange form was first observed, 
by a Spanish naturalist in 1754, it led to a good deal of romantic 
speculation. It is now understood to be a kind of exaggerated 
dry rot, which first kills the wasp by drying up its body, and then 
expands until its root occupies the whole cavity of the insect’s 
shell. These entomophytes, as they are called, plague a great 
many species of hymenopterous and other insects, and their study 
forms a curious little backwater in botany. Butterflies, with a 
solitary exception, are not known to be affected by them, but 

* Castorologia ; or, the H and Traditions Canadian . 
By Horace T. Martin. Stanford. ome 

Ve Wasps and Plant W. : 

J By M. C, Cooke. London: Society 


almost all the hawkmoths appear to be particularly liable to para- 
sitic fungi. The New Zealand “ vegetable caterpillar,” Cordyceps 
Robertsit, is a very odd freak, the original larva feeding on at its 
favourite sweet potato with this black plant growing out of it 
like a horn, until the caterpillar dies, and turns imperceptibly 
and entirely into a vegetable substance. The varieties of these 
horrible, lethal fungoid growths, leprous and pulpous and bristling 
and scaly, remind us of all the dreadful things which invaded the 
garden in the third fytte of The Sensitive Plant. Mr. Cooke 
seems to have a rare knowledge of the singular department which 
he has chosen to illustrate, and his plates and cuts are excellent. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS IN POPULAR TRADITION.* 


r= one must do his own work in his own way. Mr. 
4 Leland’s way is to collect at great pains the remains of 
popular tradition in La Romagna Toscana, to illustrate it by 


curious multifarious reading, and then, if we must speak plainly, — 


to “ haver” around it. Mr. Leland’s industrious research is very 
praiseworthy; he has read much out-of-the-way lore; his con- 
clusions in the mass are probably correct. But his manner of 
wandering along in disjointed talk about everything that comes 
into his head makes his book immensely long and, to our taste, 
a little tedious. His conclusions are these, and they do not 
surprise us. In certain parts at least of Italy Christianity has 
not crushed, but co-exists with, the ancient religion. But that 
ancient religion is not so much the official classical faith as the 
belief in spirits of minor kinds, mainly in a sort of, capricious and 
extremely amorous brownies. Almost all the supernatural beings 
of whom he has found the traces are spirits of the vineyard, the 
cornfield, the hearth, the graveyard. Almost all are incubi of 
the sort known to the respectable mother of Guibert de Nogent. 
A great deal is said about this aspect of their activity, 
which is little heard of in connexion with Northern 
brownies and Jutins. There is also plenty of witchcraft, which 
has a more or less classical colouring, though in essentials very 
like all other witchcraft. The more esoteric of these beliefs are 
dying out ; they are chiefly known to the old, and to professional 
witches, of families in which magic is hereditary. The Italian 
brownie does the housework, as in England and Scotland ; but he 
is also the paramour of the maids. In one case Mr. Leland knew 
some one who had seen and spoken to a forest or wood spirit, 
which was in the guise of an old woman. But the more esoteric 
spells are little known, carefully guarded, and possibly on the 
point of extinction. They are known as the Old Religion, and 
believed in by some who “hae their doots” about the saints. 
The saints themselves are sometimes older figures of an older 
faith, in the disguise of the new ecclesiastical name, and are 
addressed in prayers which are really heathen spells. These 
phenomena occur all over Europe, among Celts, and modern 
Greeks especially. The peculiar interest in Mr. Leland’s cases 
is the classical, we may say with him the Etruscan, survival. 
Everywhere it is plain that “the lesser people of the skies” 
survive more vigorously than the great official Olympian 
figures. It is probable that the “folk” of classic times never 
took very strongly to the high gods, except Dionysus and 
Demeter. It is even not unlikely that the high gods were only 
the little gods magnified and adorned by priests, poets, and artists 
—that they, too, represented a new religion in the eyes of the 
peasants. In any case their great temples could be destroyed, 
their public sacrifices put down, their endowments confiscated, 
just as the Catholic Church was put down in Scotland, while 
names and popular rites lingered, as in Martinmas and Hallow 
E’en and Yule. This is the normal course of affairs. In the 
very home of Etruscan paganism, in remote and uneducated 
districts, we expect to find exactly what Mr. Leland has dis- 
covered. 

Another writer, in Mr. Leland’s place, would perhaps have 
begun by a statement as lucid and succinct as possible of 
Roman and Etruscan religion, especially rural religion. He 
would then have exhibited his treasure of survivals, spells, incan- 
tations, legends, in an orderly manner, with illustrations, such as 
Mr. Leland gives from vases and metal mirrors. And he would 
have kept personal anecdotes and remarks on all things in 

“out of the memorial.” But this reticence is not 
Mr. Leland’s way, and so his book is less valuable to the student 
of myths and religions, though perhaps more entertaining to 
some readers. On one point Mr. Leland seems rather sore. His 
Algonkin Legends have been spoken of by some writers on folk- 
lore with some show of distrust. For our own part, we are very 
certain that Mr. Leland reported his stories correctly ; but we do 


* Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition, By C. G. Leland- 
Lendon T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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think that several of them had passed through a European 
medium, perhaps were derived by the Red Man from European 
sources, There had, we think, been “swopping of stories,” and 
that at no distant date. But that is nofault of Mr. Leland’s, In 
Italy his method, or part of it, was to ask such questions 
as this:—“ Did you ever know such a word as Lar, Lares, or 
Lare?” No. “ Did anything with a similar name haunt church- 
yards?” No, but there are the Lassie, or Lassi; and they are 
“the ghosts of the ancestors of the family.” So Mr. Leland con- 
cludes that the Lassi, are the Lasa in the song of the Arval 
Brothers. However this may be, would it not be better to ask, 
“Does anything haunt churchyards; if so, what is it called?” 
The Lasio and the Lassi occur in the versified part of a story, 
rather like “The Heir of Lynne.” The plan of asking if cer- 
tain names are familiar is akin to a leading question. However, 
Mr. Leland himself was not much led, for he did not read 
Preller’s Romische Mythologie till after he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the Lassi, and there he found a story of a Lar and 
a treasure akin to that which he recovered from tradition. His 
recoveries of names are numerous, as Tina, Etruscan, a thunder 
god, Tinia, a spirit of thunder and hail, still addressed by the 
peasantry. Turms (Hermes) Teramo,a spirit of messengers, thieves, 
statesmen, and a very handsome and amorous being. The Etruscan 
Aplu (Apollo) retains his old name, a spirit of music, hunting, and 
learning, prayed to for wits and luck. Feronia is now a spiritual 
stroller—*“ when she was dead she became terrible.” Silviano is 
Sylvanus, a mischievous wood-spirit. Pales is Palo, a spirit of 
the vines. When a light goes suddenly out people say “ Esta did 
it,” Esta=Hestia (?) Carmenta still answers to Lucina, or the 
Bona Dea ; this is vouched for by a rhythmical spell or prayer. 
Fuflunus, “the Etruscan Bacchus,” is Fuflon, a tricksy spirit who 
lives in the vines. The populace know him better as Fardel or 
Flavo; witches call him Faflon. Mr. Leland prints a hymn to 
this god, which may, in spirit, be older than the admission of 
Dionysus among the Olympians. Losna, believed to be a moon 
goddess, occurs on an Etruscan mirror which Mr. Leland picked 
up, and he finds her as a spirit of sun and moon, protectress of 
incest in tradition. The Eskimo mdrchen of sun and moon and 
their misconduct is familiar. 

Dusio, an incubus, survives Dusius; Mr. Leland collected a 
tale of his recent appearance in a known place and family. 
We only offer a few of the more striking among his 
parallels, and leave the special professors of Etruscan and 
Italian specialists in folk-lore to deal with his facts. The 
names strike an observer as being almost too little altered in the 
course of time and in the changes of language. Among his minor 
spells the most curious is the Italian variant of the English 
“ witch’s ladder,” an arrangement of feathers and rope, guirlanda 
delle strege. One of Mr. Leland’s witches recognized an object 
from a Swiss lake-dwelling as an amulet, or magical article, still 
used in Italy. Mr. Leland’s book is one which the folklorist 
must have ; we have ventured to indicate that it might have been 
more succinct and less garrulous. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE four “ notices” which M. Jules Simon’s latest volume (1) 
contains, and which are all of the obituary kind, were 
delivered at the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
They are devoted to the late MM. Caro, Reybaud, Michel 
Chevalier, and Fustel de Coulanges. All are written in that 
masterly, if not always quite masterful, French which is rapidly 
becoming a dead language, and the secret of which will perish 
like that of “heather-ale,” if somebody does not in time catch 
M. Simon or M. Boissier, or some other of the rapidly dwindling 
number of persons who can write it, and set him teaching others. 
All display M. Simon’s independence of mind, his political good 
sense, his sound morality, and his contempt for the empty and 
frivolous paradoxes and perversities which are eating away the 
French character at the same time as the French language. But 
one of them is a little disappointing, even when we remember 
the audience which M. Simon was addressing, and the point 
of view which he was obliged to take. Three out of his 
quartet were persons of great talent who “carried the lamp” 
well, each in his own course, and handed it on bravely to others. 
M. Caro wrote well and thought well, and, though his mind was 
not exactly original, was, no doubt, a little hardly treated by the 
satire which fixed on his amiable weakness for being a philo- 
sopher of the Salons. M. Miche! Chevalier was a great economist of 
& generation which held that its predecessors knew nothing about 


{t) Notices et portraits. Par Jules Simon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


economy, and which now, like other “ Prétres de Némi,” is paying 
the penalty by being told by its successors that it was at least 
equally ignorant. M. Fustel de Coulanges was, perhaps, the 
most brilliant French member of that neo-historical school which 
arrives with solemn pomp at generalizations wherein most that 
is true is practically not new, and most that is new is very 
doubtfully true. But Reybaud was a man of genius. He wrote, 
M. Simon tells us, about a hundred volumes on all manner of 
subjects, whereof his genial censor confesses that fifty are not 
worth reading at all, and that nearly all the others may be for- 
gotten as soon as read. But of the book, the hundredth, 
M. Simon speaks in a way which is either for him unwont- 
edly ironic or which seems to us inadequate. He acknowledges 
the brilliancy of Jéréme Paturot, says that le personnage est bien 
vivant, and so forth. But though, or perhaps because, he himself 
was a contemporary, he thinks that it is not “eternal,” that the 
subject is loin de nous, that Louis-Philippe and the National 
Guard are not tow amusing. Perhaps this is Socratic; but we cer- 
tainly think it is mistaken, No doubt Jéréme Paturot is, as 
M. Simon says, not the equal of Don Quivote or of Gil Blas. But 
it is of their company ;. it is the representative, sub specie eternitatia, 
of a certain phase of everlasting humanity, and it will live. It 
will, like everything else, be neglected, returned to, neglected. 
again, and so forth. But, if we have any skill of criticism, its 
place is booked; there is no fear of its being left out of the 
Library of the Land of Matters Unforgot. 


The fact of the popularity of M. Figuier’s Lendemain de la 
mort (2) is not likely to be contested by any one, though there 
might be less unanimity as to its nature and value. He himself 
argues that it must have been a good and great book, because it 
was attacked both by the orthodox and by the materialists. This 
kind of argument is an old friend, but it is exposed to the trifling 
inconvenience that either of two contradictory conclusions fits 
the premiss equally well. The present book—which has a fron- 
tispiece representing a little winged boy of astonishing plumpness, 
clasped in the middle by a sentimental, but not very pretty, 
nursemaid in nightgown-sleeves, and a skirt of clouds—tells the 
old tale ina new way. Les bonheurs d'outre-tombe are exhibited 
by the indirect process of pointing out that this side of the 
tomb things are often very uncomfortable ; that several distin- 
guished people have died quite quietly ; that boutllabaisse (of the 
supply of which in “ outre-tombe ” M. Figuier adduces no valid 
proof) is excellent ; that it is also excellent to be vertueuxr (poor, 
dear old eighteenth-century drum, art thou to be beaten again ? ) ; 
that we shall, perhaps, be able to finish 48 books which we can’t 
complete ici-bas, There are some Dialogues of the Dead which 
are not so amusing as Fontenelle’s, not nearly so amusing as 
Lucian’s. It is important apparently to the bonheur d’outre-tombe 
to be certain that it was a Frenchman who first applied steam to 
navigation, and that the doctrines of Le lendemain de la mort 
are a great improvement on Ja légende Chrétienne. 


The stories in M. Corbin’s Vertige (3) are above the average, 
though we think two of them might have been made better than 
they are. The first deals with a murder—or, strictly speaking, 
with what is not murder by either French or English law, the 
deliberate abstention from preventing a man from unintentionally 
killing himself. The sort of peine du talion which follows, and 
the retribution even of that, are imagined with some power ; but 
the tale is rather clogged with unnecessary detail. So also is the 
second, Le Professeur Joseph Saxinus, which unfortunate and 
learned person plays the least part in it; but it also has merits. 
Marion, the third, much shorter than either, has no room for 
padding, and tells vigorously how a rustic lover regained, by an 
evasively risky expedient, the favour of his mistress. He threw 
himself in front of a train, and she pulled him off the line, being 
then sure that he loved her better than her suitor of higher de- 
gree. Risky, we think, very risky ; requires too many qualifica- 
tions of mind and body in the young person. Le roman d'un 
sous-lieutenant (4) is a very fair novel of an ordinary type—old 
noblesse, gambling, American heiress, and bowers of bliss. The 
Poet's Mystery (5), translated from Signor Fogazzaro, is a largely 
sentimental monologue in the first person. 


2) Les bonheurs d'outre-tombe. Par Louis Figuier. Paris: Marpon et 


(3) Vertige. Par Ch.Corbin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(4) Le roman dun sous-licutenant, Par A. Gennevraye. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 


(5) Le mystére du potte, Par A, Fogazzaro. Paris: Perrin. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

JP4. IDYLLS, by Jane Barlow (Hodder & Stoughton), 

comprises sketches of life in one of the poorer districts of 
Ireland, a land with a thin soil and abundant stones—so abundant 
pont, da fh husbandman as “ he stumps between his 
struggling potato-drills, and grin maliciously at him through the 
sparse, stunted tangle of his storm-tossed oats,” and wherever he 
may look “ he can read, written large, an answer to his demand 
for bread.” The scene of these Irish idyls is about as grim and 
unlovely as could be conceived. It serves as an effective setting 
to the sketches of the inhabitants and the simple record of their 
lives, in which the author shows such power and observation as 
entitle her to rank among nature’s sternest painters, yet the best. 
The studies of character in “ A Windfall,” “A Wet Day,” 
“ Herself,” “Got the Better of,” and “ Between Two Lady- 
Days” are excellently drawn. In the first of these idyllic 
sketches the widow M’Gurk is a delightful character, and re- 
appears, to the reader’s content, in most of the succeeding idyls. 
Her windfall consists of a remittance of fifteen shillings from the 
United States, which produces a prodigious sensation among 
her neighbours, who all wish her good luck “ wid her disthribited 
fortune.” Old Mrs. Kilfoyle, who is not less admirably 
portrayed, gives her good advice. “If I was in your coat, 
Mrs. M’Gurk,” she said, “I’ve a great notion I'd be gettin’ 
meself three or four stone, or maybe half a barrel, of male— 
oaten male, I mane, ma’am, not the yella Injin trash that’s fitter 
for pigs than human craturs—God forgive me for sayin’ so.” But 
Mrs. M’Gurk, although of the same mind, lays out her money 
in purchases of ali the good things her poorer friends desire, and 
distributes her disthribited fortune among them. Even the 
children are not forgotten, and a carnival of joy is celebrated in 
the district. And when the subject of the meal is discussed, 
“ Male is it?” she exclaims. “ Sure was it breaking me own back 
or the girl's I’d be carrying a load of male that far?” The good 
creature pretends she didn’t care for the meal, and declares “a 
good hot pituty’s a dale tastier any day.” In the other sketches 
we have other examples of the cheery temper, the healthy social 
instincts and general self-denial of the Irish peasant, together 
with illustrations of humour and generosity that agreeably lighten 
the darker background of the pictures. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s collected essays and addresses— The Claims 
of Decorative Art (Lawrence & Bullen)—deal with art and 
society, the training of artists, and other subjects, and are alto- 
gether extremely discursive in range, though the point of view is 
ever the same. Mr. Crane takes the Socialistic standpoint, and 
he does battle with the bugbear “ Commercialism.” There is no 
other incubus than “‘Commercialism in Art.” When Mr. Crane 
treats of art and the training of artists as an artist merely, and 
without the horrid spectre of “Commercialism” before him, he 
has much to say that commands our sympathy. We cannot but 
agree with him that it is a mistake to train students “from first 
to last solely with the pictorial view,” and that it is a most in- 
jurious blunder “ to cultivate the imitative powers and neglect 
the inventive powers.” But Mr. Crane’s politico-social arguments 
in “ Art and Social Democracy,” which are inconclusive in them- 
selves, do not tend to practical reform of academical methods. 

Mr. Henry S. Salt’s essay, Animals’ Rights (Bell & Sons), treats 
of a subject that teems with difficulty with a determination to 
miss no possible aspect of study which is decidedly commendable. 
There is no shirking or hesitancy in Mr. Salt’s very far-reaching 
consideration of man’s duties towards animals, domesticated and 
wild, and the so-called “ principle of animals’ rights.” We do 
not think it is possible to set forth the difficulties that attend the 
definition of that principle or the nature of the rights of animals 
more clearly than Mr. Salt has done in this very interesting little 
book. Mr. Salt, to do him justice, is as fully sensible of the 
obstacles to a practical realization of his ideal of man’s relations 
to animals as any of his opponents may be. We want, he re- 
marks, a comprehensive principle which will cover all the varying 
instances of “human inhumanity” given in the chapters headed 
“Murderous Millinery,” “Experimental Torture,” “Amateur 
Brutality,” “The Care of Wild Animals,” and so forth. But, 
when he comes to shaping this principle definitely, he does not 
avoid, as he owns, a “ perilous vagueness” of language (p. 106), 
for then he is confronted with the practical difficulties of the 
subject. 

Finn and His Companions, by Standish O’Grady (Fisher Unwin), 
is a charming addition to the “Children’s Library.” This series 
of Ossianic tales is in all ways excellent. Many of the stories 
are now Englished for the first time, and all are admirably typical 
phere heroic age of Finn and Ossian, Diarmid and Caelta, and the 

iring legends in which they figure. The stories are most 
eflectively told, and in a style admirably adapted to arouse and 
interest all imaginative persons, whether children or older folk. 
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Mr. Robert Richardson’s Willow and Wattle (Edinburgh : 
Grant) is a volume of verse reprinted from various periodicals, 
It contains not a few lyrics that reveal decidedly pleasing and 
individual impulse and expression. The ballades, in particular, 
are delightfully free from the merely perfunctory character and 
the evidence of labour that too frequently belong to examples of 
this metrical form. “A Ballade of Wattle-Blossom,” for ex- 
ample, has the charm of freshness, and is a strain of natural sing- 
ing, not an exercise in verse. 

Writ in imitation of the Elizabethan dramatists is The Tragie 

: Circle, by William Mathie Beith (Digby, Lorg, & Co.), and any- 
thing more remote from the writer's ideal than this “ play in three 
acts”—save, perhaps, in the way of burlesque—could scarcely be 
conceived. 

Mysticism of an impenetrable kind is the chief characteristic of 
The Lifting of the Veil; and other Poems, by C. Branco (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) It is a mysticism more baffling than that 
of the late Mr. Heraud ; for although we must assume the veil is 
lifted after we have mastered an obscure “Council of the 
Seraphs,” there still remains nothing but the murky inane. In 
some of the shorter pieces in rhymed lyrical measure, the poet’s 
voice ie clearer ee as when he is denouncing certain 


“ Barbarians” 
A moonlight cauterwaul, 
So some have termed 
The seeking higher 
Things in poetry. 


We would applaud the poet who seeks “higher things” for the 
sake of the search, yet would urge the advantage of clear present- 
ment of the objects sought for. And this is what the present 
bard does not effect. 

This Wicked World (Hutchinson & Co.) is a volume of essays 
by the late J. Hain Friswell. They deal with, or rather touch 
upon, many themes of human interest in an easy colloquial style, 
and are fluent and light, as moral discourses seldom are. 

A Woman without a Head (Hutchinson & Co.) is by the late 
Mrs. Mackarness, the author of a popular story with the alluring 
title A Trap to Catcha Sunbeam. We fear there is nothing at 
all engaging about the present story. The young men and 
maidens with whose fortunes it is concerned are exceedingly un- 
interesting, and mostly extremely silly, people. In short, the 
story is unquestionably dull and tedious. 

In Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s “ Golden Treasury” series we 
have new editions of Mr. Andrew Lang’s prose translation of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, and Mr, F. T, Palgrave’s Children’s 
Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 

Paleontology (A Catalogue of British Jurassic 
By W. H. Hudleston, M.A., F.R.S., P.G.S., and Edward Wilson, 
F.G.S. London: Dulau & Co. 1892) has now become so wide 
a subject that, as the authors observe, even to make a catalogue 
requires a more varied knowledge than any one man can be ex- 
pected to possess. In the present volume they have restricted 
themselves to a single class of the Mollusca, and to a limited 
range, giving references to the geological distribution of the 
species and the localities in which these have been found. The 
authors recognize in the Jurassic beds of Britain, including the 
Rheetic, 1,015 species of Gasteropoda, and have drawn up lists of 
other species which they either reject or regard as of doubtful 
occurrence. They have executed a very laborious task so as to 
deserve the gratitude of geologists, which, it is to be feared, will 
be their only reward. 

From Mr. Murray we have received a handy abbreviated edition 
in one volume of the Life and Letters of Darwin, edited by 
Francis Darwin. It includes the autobiography and a selection 
of the correspondence. 

We have also received Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library, 
new edition, Vols. II. and LI. (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Japan and 
its Art, by Marcus B. Huish, new edition (Fine Art Society); 
The Scenery of the Heavens, by J. E. Gore, second edition (Sutton 
& Co.); Lyrics from the Hills, by C. Armstrong Fox, cheaper 
edition (Eden, Remington, & Co.); Modern Views of Electricity, by 
Oliver J. Dodge, new edition (Macmillan & Co.) ; The Units of Ex- 
change and a Free Currency, by G. T. Carruthers, M.A. (Stanford) ; 
Verses of Love and Life, by R. E. Irroy (Reeves & Turner); 
Farm Produce Realization, by D. Tallerman, second edition 
(Simpkin & Co.); Mediterranean Winter Resorts, by E, A. 
Reynolds Ball, second edition (Stanford); Aristotle on the 
Constitution of Athens, translated by E. Poste, M A., second 
edition (Macmillan & Co.); Essays of Montaigne, translated by 
Charles Cotton, edited by W.C. Hazlitt, new and revised edition, 
three volumes (Bell & Sons); Wordsworth’'s Poetical Works, edited 
by E. Dowden, Vol. I. “ Aldine edition” (Bell & Sons); The 
Dawn of History, by C. F, Keary, enlarged edition (Innes & Co.) 
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Amethyst, by C. R. Coleridge, new edition (Innes & Co.); Mr. 

Witt's Widow, by Anthony Hope, new edition (Innes & Co.) ; 

Ida's Mistake, by V. G. F. (Digby, Long, & Co.); and The Art 

of Practical Whist, by Major-General Drayson, new edition 

(Routledge). 

NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
oations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 

' entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Satrurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anpurson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 88 SourHampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PABRIB. 
fhe Sarvnpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Messrs. Borveau & Cuxrvitiet, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqus Dursrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosqve MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tou InteRNaTIoNAL News Company’s 
Orrices, 838 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
& Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mase, 

The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. —KING LEAR, EVERY NIGHT at 8 o’clock. 
Mr IRVING; Cordelia, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Box-Office (Mr. 


King Lear, 
4. Hurst) 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or 
"MATINE (EES 8, Saturdays, December 24 and 31, oblock.—LYCEUM. 


FLEMISH and DUTCH 
NEICTURES. COLLECTION NOW ON VIEW. THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 


HE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 PSOOADILLY, Ww. 
Secretary—EDW ARD LUXMOORE, Esq. 

This Club is established, and will be conducted, on similar is tothe leading 
West-end Clubs. Officers in the Army and Navy, members of the learned profes- 
sions,and gentlemen of good social position are eligible for election, without dis- 
tinction of political creed. 

The magnificent newly-erected Club House, situate at above address, with a 
frontage to the Green Park of 85 f is rapidly os completion ; the 
electric light is fitted throughout, and there are 40 rooms a facing the 
Green Park) for the exclusive us* of ‘Menber, with a hydraulic lift to each floor. 

The artistic furniture and appointments have been specially rand manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. Walker & Sons, of Bunhill Row, 

B8ome 700 Noblemen and Gentlemen having already been elected, it has been 
decided to elect an additi did without _—~} Fee, after which an 
Entrance Fee of Ten ey a be im ; the Annual Subscription is Six 
Guineas for Town, and Four Guineas for untry, and the Club being proprietary 
Members incur no further liability. 

The building may be a, and the names of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
constituting the Committee, and all particulars, obtained of the SECRETARY on the 


THE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 PICCADILLY, W. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, "That the CLUB HOUSE will be OPEN for 
the OF MEMBERS on the lst proximo, 
December EDWARD LUXMOORE, Secretary. 


Soreness and Kickling and 
irritation, inducing congh, an the 
voice, For ptoms EPPS's GLY- 
CERINE JUJUB In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 
boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s.1}d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & Homoopat Chemists, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH... 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


and FUEL have been daily given to above 3,900 of the ARvina REFUGEE 


8 in the Winter Months by Mr. R. ScoTT MONORIEF? (5: 

Palestine, where there are above 10,000 JEWS MOS DESTILUTE. 
Food, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now g'ven. 
Jews are trained at “~~ : Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 
FUNDS Needed for Seren. The Distress is very great, and 
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SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


S. & P. -ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P. ERARD 


Are their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
Rosewood, 


sance Cases of Parquet 
As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de pees, 
Mattei, Ganz, Thomé, Frantsen, Palmieri, and 
Mesdames Szumowska, lotilde Kleeberg, anotha, Melba, Macintyre, 
Grimaldi, Colmache, &c. 
And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
S. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


DRESS SHIRTS. 


Prices, 6s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


Tlustraied Price-Lasi of of Celluiar Goods, for M W. and 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.O. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


10,000 XMAS 
PRESENTS 
PARKINS & GOTTO 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
whe Os of perfect-fitting SHIRT 
uld try 


TAAFFE & COLDWELL'S PERFECTA, 


Six for 33s. post-free. 
colar, chet und Money stating size of 
not approved of. Made to special 


TAAFEE & COLDWHELI, 


by of Drinkin ine Waser 
«oo, 


Bankers: DRUMMOND 
Secretary: 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


NEXT WEEK’S CONCERTS. 
px ROMENADE CONCERTS Thursday and Saturday at 8. 


Ve Vocalists on Emily Himing and Mr. 
and Mr, Wil 


GATURDAY CONCERT, December 17, at 3.0. Vocalist : 


Katherine Fisk. Violinist: Mons. Emile Sauret. Conductor: Mr. August 
Programme will include Overture to * (aan Symphons in D, 


(THE ART UNION of LONDON, 112 STRAND. 


Established 1837 
President—THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G. 
apes. to ORIGINA ING T 
Subseribers for the current year ane entitle L ETC by 
“LATE FOR FERRY,” 
In addition to a chance of one out of many Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works 


—_ ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, Seven, Five, Vhree, and Two Guineas, 
The Society issues this year, in two states only, a Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS’ PICTURE, “A SOUVENIR OF VELASQUEZ.” 
The eee and full particulars may be obtained at the Society's House, 112 Strand, 


GHoRT STORY WRITERS.—The EDITOR of a well- 


known high-class Magazine, somewhat “Good Words,” really good 
ly. M moral tone. 


but writer of ability seed apply Daily News "Inquiry Oftice, 
writers ity apply. ly News quiry 
— 
| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCUL is prepared to APPOINT « PROFESSOR of LATIN. The stipend of 
Professor be £350 perannum. A) together with testimonials, must be sent 
before January 10. For iu jon apply to 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


RoeYAL INDIAN nENGINEERING 


The COURSE of STUDY is ENGIN 
or Col FIVE STUDENTS. wil bes 


ts the indian Public Works Department and TWO in the 

Pe particulars apply to the SEORETARY. at the College. 

OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE. — Successful results 
the last three years :—83 Very healthy 


Army Preliminary ; 41 
Separate department for 11 to 13, Swimening, drill usketry, gymn: 
systematically, taught. Next Term, Jan 17. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —A COMPETITIVE EXA- 
the 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


MISS. WOODMAN’S CLASS for SONS of GENTLEMEN 


ely), 13 8 W. Thorough preparation for 


etanos MANOR, Sussex Coast. — 


HOTELS. 


HOTEL. Old Established. 
in situation, Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rone 


Unequalled estric 
GEO. - HECKFORD, tD, Manager. 


—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 


y COHN BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, ac. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
_ JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


INV. ALIDS. .—A of MEDICAL MEN in all 
ive RESIDENT TIENTS, gi 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LAE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
calling at PLYMOUTH. and SUBZ, and 
Blsctric Lighting Hi Hot and’ coid Good Ventilation sad every com 


{ F. GREEN & 00.5 
AN DERSON, ANDERSON, CO. Fenchureh Avenue, Londos, 
apply to the latter 6 Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


PLEASURE CRUISE 
(To ALGERIA, TUNIS, SIGILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
ORIENT AR 3.876 tons 
Green & Co., and Avenue, 


— 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 
ROYAL ASSURANCE 
Incorporated a.D. 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASS CONSULT 
PROSPECTUS OF THE DORPORATION. 
on 


cu. application 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. or to 99 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL rysvRANCB COMPANY LIMITED. 
onde 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpsp 1°10, 
TEE OLDEST PURELY a ye IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOK, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Graceciturch St., London, E.C, 


THE of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
Issued, 200,000 8! 
PaID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED 
R&SERVE FUND 410,000 


Lonpos Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
of Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. 
business in connexion with the Australian Colonies 


Depositsreceived on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


Maho’, 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.— Incorporated, by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoris Street, London, 

Reserve rd £1,500,000 
business New Zeslad, Fiji, on the most favour- 

The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 

H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southam Buildings, 


TURES CENT. INTEREST all 
per CEN NT ACCUUNTS, cale: 


Lane, 


A ‘or the ntof T the Bank receives smal! sumson 

allows Interest at the rate of CENT. por annem en cach completed £1, 
lars, on 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BOOKS, 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS. 
Just published, Part I. of 
A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
At 136 Strand,. London, W.C., consequent on the rey of their Premises 
there, at an unrestricted Discount from the Catalogue Prices of Twenty per Cent. 
for cash. A copy post free on application. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, 136 STRAND, W.C. 


SATURDAY REVIEW cons by post ot following sates 
per annuum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 

catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONBS, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


8d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 
olgnion. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 


&o. 


Boks for CHRISTMAS | PRESENTS at a Discount of 3d. 
to 9d. in it free oa a NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOK 8, frm Jt ich the above t is allowed by 
67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


New Book by the Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa's School." 


PUERIS REVERENTIA: a Story for Boys and Masters. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 420 pages, 5s. 
Salisbury : Brown & Co. 
London : SimPKIN & CO-, ‘Limited. 


OF the MODIFIC¢ ATION of ORGANISMS : a Criticism on 
SimpKiy, MagsHaut, & Co., Limited, Lerdon. 698 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. 


KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Mag- 


nificent Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir James Linton, P.R.I. 
The Text laxuriouly printed ine and hand-made made paper. With 
Introduction by Professor Dowpen. 


This Ration of “ King Henry VIII.” will be strictly limited to 
250 numbered Price on application at the Booksellers’. 


NOW READY. Cloth, 2is, 


DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 


H. W. Lucy, Author of “A Diary of Two Parliaments.” Illustrated by 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1887-1862. With Portrait. 
2 vols, 32s, 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


FYFFE’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 


Complete in 3 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
EDITION DE LUXE NOW READY. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morais. 


Re and from contemporary 


HENRIETTE RONNER. The Painter of 


Cat Life and Cat Character. Containing a Series of Beautifal Phototype 
Illustrations. The Text by M. H. Srretmany. Popular Edition. 1 
RIVERS of the EAST COAST. Descriptive, 


With finished Pp 


HISTORIC HOUSES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM. Profusely Illustrated. With Contributions 4 the Rev. 
Professor Bonney, F.R.S., and others. Complete in 1 vol. 10s. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume 


for 1802. With 12 exquisite Btchings, Photogravures, &¢., and about 400 
Mlustrations. Cloth gilt, 16s, 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


ng 36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the 
om Photographs by Messrs. W. yt - D. Downey, Photographers to the 


‘NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the HOLY 


LAND. By B.T. A. Everts. Illustrated, Cloth, 2ls. 


DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated 


by Gustave Doré. With Preface by A.J. Burier, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt top, or buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. By the 


Q}Rev. A. D.D. Antique paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: a Book for 


THE WORLD of ROMANCE. With New 


and Original Illustrations. 9. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of 
all Ages and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. In red and 
green cloth. Edition. 3s. 6d. 


JOY and HEALTH. By Marretuivs. Illus- 


trated. 8s. 6d. ; or Edition de 
saa or Luxe on large paper, cloth gilt, gilt top, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. 
PLAYTHINGS and PARODIES. By Barry 


Paty, Author of “ In a Canadian Uanoe.” 
“For whimsical audacity and quaint unexpectedness, Mr. Pain, in his latest book, 
* Playthings and Parodies,” would be hard to beat. In this there is a good back- 
ground of shrewd observation....Shakspeare, who, being for all -— and not 
merely for an age, recommends this author to the general public when he says that 
every body ‘should be so conversant with Pain.’ ”—Punch. 


THE STORY of AFRICA and its EXPLO- 


RERS. By Dr. Ropert Browy, M.A., F.LS., F.R.G.S., &c, With numerocs 
Original Illustrations. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 


PADDLES and POLITICS down the 


DANUBE. By BickLow. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR and his EAST- 


ERN NEIGHBOURS. By Povutryey Cloth, 3s, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt towards 


a History of English Literature. By Henry Mou ey, LL.D., late Professor 
of English Literature, University College, London. In vols, 6s, each, 
Vol. 1X., SPENSER AND HIS TIME. 


BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and 


other INSECTS. A Brief Introduction to their Collection end Powervetion, 
W. Kavrat, and Eomont Kigsy. ‘with 13 Coloured 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frarx 


Barrett. 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 3 vols, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Megane. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A DAUGHTER of the SOUTH. By Mrs. 


Burton Harrison, Author of “ The Anglomaniacs.” 4s. 


A BLOT of INK. _ Translated from the 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie, 


Author of “ A Window in Thrams” &c. New Cheaper Edition. 6s, 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY : Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. By Rosert Louis Stevenson, Cloth, 6s. 


THE WRECKER. By Roserr Louis Sreven- 


son and Lioyp OsBouRNE. Illustrated. 6a. 


LEONA. By Mrs. Moreswortu. Cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 
THE NEW OHIO: a Story of East and West. 


By Epwarp Evererr Hate. 6s. 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD ; and other Stories. . 


By A. WERNER. 5s. 


THE REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON; 


By Morey Roserts, Author of “ King Billy of Ballarat,” 


THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. Trans- 


lated Baronkss by Lapy CAMPBELL. 
Price 8s. 
*,* Thirty Thousand Copies of the French Edition were sold in three months. 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace Hurcar- 


son. With 4 Full-page Plates. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY for STU- 


DENTS. Scuorrecp, M.D., M.R.C.S. With 2 Coloured 
Plates and other [llastrations. Crown 8¥o. pp. 352, 78. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand 
Volumes ranging in price from Threepence to Fifty Guineas, will be sent, on _— 


post free to any address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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J. 8. VIRTUE & C0.’ PUBLICATIONS. 


kal 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5e. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. 
L. Alma-Tadema, R A., J. L. E. Me 
handsomely bound together in 2 vols, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
HUBERT’ HERKOMER, R.A. 


By. W. L. COURTNEY. 


ustrations, including and Pll page the Artist, 
BAF 


Price 21s. 
THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1892. 


Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 12 Full-; Etchings or 
Photogravures, after the following eminent artists, Stan A. Forbes, 
and Original Etchings by Axel H. Haig, Herbert Dicksee, Percy Robertson. 
Small royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CAIRO : Sketches of its History, Monuments, 


and one Life, By STANLEY LanE-Poog, Author of “The Art of the 
“ Studies in a Mosque,” &c. &c. With numerous Ilos- 

the positions of the principal M. ey 


THE PILGRIMS 3" WAY. from WINCHESTER 


to CANTERBURY. By Jutra Cartwnricut (Mrs. Heyry Apy), With 46 


Tl'ustrations by A. Ay and 2 Maps of the Route. 

_“ A really good book, well written and well illustra’ -- Readers will find in 
the author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical associations 


of her 
Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 64. each, 


ENGLAND’S SEA VICTORIES. 


RatHpone Low (late Indian Navy), Author of “ Her 
llustrations, 


&c. With 8 Full-page I 
HOW the BRITISH WON INDIA. By 


W. Piusiett, Author of “ Stories from African History” &o, &c. With 
8 Full-page Ilinstrations by Harry Payne and others. 


LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 26 IVY LANE, E.C, 


By CHARLES 
Navy” &c. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA. 


TION to the By W. 0. SypNey, and 
teenth Century.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d, 


“* He has apparently consulted all the best-known and most approved authorities 
on a which he treats ent and the result is 
compilation which is both entertaining and instructive.”— World. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol. lds. 
“Miss Gerard has studied her materials with great industry, and in particular 
has recovered many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann, w: which lend an intrinsic 
and exceptional interest to her volume.”— Times. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, oe, ae With copious Illustrations, 
chiefly Portraits, By the Author of “ Flemish In ” 2 vols. royal 8vo, 43s, 
He has told his story The anecdotes relating 10 0 to George III.’s family are 
numerous, and will amuse readers fond of courtly gossip.” — Spectator. 
“ The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of pon 2 of gossip about monarchs, 
statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.”—Daily News, 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Tueo- 


poRA ELMsLIk, Author of “ The Little Lady of Lavender.” With 29 Mustra- 
written.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The illustrations extremely beautifal.”—Manchester 
PIXIE. By Mrs. Bracpgn, Author of “ Trash” 


&c. With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8v». 3s, 6d. 


ROY of ROY’S “COURT. “3 vols. 
BY MRS, HERBERT MARTIN. 
MANY A YEAR AGO. 2 vols. 
BY RICHARD ASHE KING. 
A GERALDINE. 2 vols. 


is a striking one.”—Scotsman, 


RANDAL ROBERTS. 


RIDGE and FURROW. 2 vols. 


“ Seldom has a sporting novel been backboned with anything like the powerfu) 
and well- wrought plot which this story possesses. "—Sporting Life. 


WARD & DOWNEY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


DIGBY, LONG, & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


“ESSENTIALLY A BOOK O¥ HISTORIC VALUE.” —Public Opinion. 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 


By Grack JoHNSTONE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION. 
“The book is written carefully and after much 
The writing is very 


The National Observer says :—' 
research. The memoirs contain many valuable anecdotes. 


well.’’ 
The Literary World This is a very This book, 


readable book.. 
contains a few valuable ves, told fully and fairly, of women who deserve to 
remembered.”” 


STUDIES in LIFE and LITERATURE. 
With Sonnets by CHARLES T, LusTED. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 5s. [Just out, 
Contents :—Intellectual Waste —Poets—Authors 


ledge— Folly of the 
— Statesmen—Con tes—| 
Labour—Thoroughness—Cockery. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW CREED. 


VERA VITA, the Philosophy of 


Discovery of a New Blement and its Connexion with = ee pathy. 
Demonstrated in Keely’s Experiments.” pan 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


The HAUNTED HOUSE of CHILKA.. By 


Colonel C. F. J. Skorrowe. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Morning Post says :—“ The picture of the long deserted ruined honse ia a gem 
ae hedonenes The vivid Oriental colouring of this story is one of its 


RACHEL RENO: a Romance of Wales. By 
Eartry. Cioth extra, 3s. 6d. 
em says :—“ A very stirring story. 


HONOURED by the WORLD. By Emmy 


Foster, Author of “ ictims to Custom,” “ The Folks of: Fernleigh,” 
“Bound by Fetters,” “The Squire of Oakburn,” &c. Crown Svo. paper 
cover, Is. 


ST. JOHN: a Poem. By Mary Beate. | 
1s. 


smoothly, and is thought: 

AUTHORS having (Fiction, Travel, 
Poetry, suitable for ion in Sorm are INVITED to 
FORWARD them for consideration, read with promptitude, 

be publish-d Year. New Catalogue of 
ADDRESS—DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
005 


poem ; the verse runs 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Medium 8vo. cloth, price 21s. ; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations by Lops, &c, 
Pr tus, with Speci o Illustrations, free on application. 


We cann 
, but hi rs wil io so with unfailing interest and a lively sympathy with his keen 
of the beauties of nature and the attractions of associaied with, 


ymen 
tirel ruc res of 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


“A VERY ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS BOX.” 
20 VOLUMES OF 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY 


IN A NEAT BOX, 
In tasteful cloth covers, price 40s. Carriage free. 


“PUNCH” 


OF THE 


PSEUDONYM LIBRARY :— 


“ A very acceptable Christmas Box it will make. The volumes 
are delightful to hold, the is good, and the excellence of the 
literary matter is remar. well kept up.” 


London; T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 700 


i 
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Photogravure Plate 
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‘ 
H From the 77MES, December 2, 1892“ It is some time since we have come across so pleasant 
and attractive a record of sport, travel, and adventure as this. To the general public Mr. 
Buxton is well known as an active public man, who has been Chairman of the London 
School Board, High Sheritf of his county, and member of Parliament for one of its divisions. 
| He here eget not in any of these capacities, but as a keen s ort«man and traveller, who has 
4 employed his rare and brief + Englishmen love to employ them, in rapid travel 
y ont the pursuit of wild game in the remoter districts of two hemirpheres......But it is 
q because he is something more than a sportsman that his book is so ettracuve It is the work N 
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WELLS GARDNER; DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


Just ready—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON RUSSIA. 
“WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” Being an Account of a 


Bee Moscow, journey by the Old Trade Route from the 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical 


land, 
in Mohammedan Africa.” Also on 
the Venerable gi « full History of 
New Maps and 


“ay HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


PASTORAL LETTERS and SYNODAL CHARGES. Deli- 
BY THE LORD BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
gold edges, 12s, C ird Edition. 

SECOND EDITION, 


THE | CHILD and = BOOK : Some Account of the History 


of a subject 
e by being the work of a very thoughtful 


contribution to the history of education, 


writer. 
book is 
eeer ee size, so curious and interesting is the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SEASON 1892 93. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. Jew Edition, prettily bound 


in cloth, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Miss Ingelow 
whatever 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY. 
FARTHINGS. By the Author of “Carrots,” “Cuckoo Clock,” 
ec.  Handsomely bound in cloth, with Illustrations by G. M. Bredley. Crown 8vo. 
my of Mrs. Molesworth's former books. It is so bright, so touching, so 
THE NEW WORK BY = EY DALE. 
THE LITTLE DOCTOR; or, the ce of By 
Author of The Blacksmith,” Noah's 
story.""—Leeds Mercury. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSSEX STORIES " &c. 
THE "SOUND of the STREETS. By | Mrs. Rosert 


With Iilustrations by W. H.C. Groome. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“ Such a book as this deserves the widest circulation : the re it draws_true, 
and troubles ond trials of the peor con do but good." — 


BY FLORENCE WILFORD. 
NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By the Author of “A Maiden 
Ow Day.” © Vivie,” ae. New Edi Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, 
ite true wi with h really ing Nigel tne 
A TROUBLESOME TRIO; or, Grandfather's Wife. By the 
Silver Linings,” &c, With Illustrations, crown 
A New and Original Fairy-Book of Great Merit. 
THE B QUEEN of | of the » GOBLI NS. By WILeELMIna PIcKERING, 
ince Alermo”™ Illustrated by Olive 
Daily y Telegraph. 
LONDON: ? PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
WESTMINSTER: 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—ENGLAND in EGYPT, 
ALFRED MiiyeRr, late Under-Secretary for Finance ia Egypt, will 


NOTICE.—Mr. W.E. H. LECKY’S “POLITI- 


OaL VALUE of HISTORY,” Reprinted, with Additions,from his Address 
at the Midland Institute, will be ready next week, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. Three 
Thousand Copies having been almost exhausted, a Fourth Edition is in the 
press, and will be ready immediately. With Illustrations, Demy,8vo. 16s. 


MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. The 
Third Edition being almost exhausted, a Fourth Edition is in the press, 
and will be ready immediately. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE. The 


Large-paper Edition of Mr. J. K. Fow.xr’s recollections of “ The Good Old 
Times” is now ready, forming a handsome 4to. on Fine Art Paper, 21s. net ; 
also the Second Library Edition, 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 64.; at all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Fndia Office. 


THE 5: SATURDAY REVIEW.—The NUMBERS 
be given, vis.: 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
Commence in the JANUARY issue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE; 
DIANA TEMPEST, 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “The Danvers Jewels”; and 


THE ROMANCE OF REGINALD GRAHAM, 
‘By a New Writer. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpon Haxs. Including Recollections and Anecdotes of many Eminent 
Persons. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrrep 


T. Story. Paintings or Sketches by 
Linnell. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 
NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. By 


Cornetia A. H. Crossz. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maarrens, 


Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. BLIGH. By Ruopa Brovexton, Author 


“ Nancy,” “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN CHARLES the FIRST WAS KING, 


By J. 8. Frercuer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELSA.” 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E.McQueen Gray. 


8 vols. crown 870. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS I ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER 1892. 


LABOUR LEADERS ON THE LABOUR QUESTION: 
1. THE UNEMPLOYED. By Jou» Burss, M.P. 
2. MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S PROGRAMME. 
By Taomas Burt, M.P. 
By H. H. 
By J. Happs, M.P. 
By 8am Woops, M.P. 
HAPPINESS IN HELL. By 8T, Groncs Mivarr. 
WALLING THE CUCK9O. By Sir MaxwELt, Bart., M.P. 
SQUANDERED GIRLHOOD. By the Hon. Mrs. 
RAILWAY MI“MANAGEMENT. By W. M. Acwoarta. 
ASPECTs OF TENNYSON, I. By H. D. Tear. 
,000 PER ANNUM! By the Right Hon. M.P. 
A “CANDIDATES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY.” By J. A. Fanner. 
THE MORALITY OF VIVISECTION. By the Bisnor or Maycrestee. 
“SPHERES OF INFLUENCE,” By SirGzonos 
ALASKA AND ITS GLACIERS. By Lapy Gunr 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Paixce Krororciy. 
ART MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. By Sir Cuanies 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & OO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


FREE TRADE AND BAD TRADE :— 

wm BY FREE. TRADE? Gy the Right Hen. 

and MAsHaM OF SWINTON. 

OF AN IMPORT DUTY. By James Epocooms. 

THE OF LABOUR. By J. Kerm Haxois, M,P., and Freperice J. 
TENNYSON’S LITEKARY SENSITIVENESS. By ALFRep AvsTIxN. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By the or MzaTu. 
MERCHANDISE MARKS LEGISLATION. By C. Srvart-Wortver, Q.C., M.P. 
EPIQUDE TIRE DE: DE3 MEMOIRES INEDITS DU MARQUIS DE —. By Watten 
GLANDERS AND FARCY. By Colonel! CoLVILE. 
THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN, By the Right Hon, Sir W, T. Magriort, Q.C., MP. 
EARLY TREATISES ON IRELAND. By the or 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. By Epovarp Rop. Part I. 
AMONG THE BOOKS CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


LONDON; W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Monthly, 34. ; post free, 344. 
THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. Edited 
Tho Fist Pamter, bo will 
Harrison, J. H. Bridges, and the Editor. 
Reaves & TCRSER, 196 Stran 4. 


E. 8. Bexsty. 
articles by Frederic 
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‘(December 10, 1892. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTABLE’S 
ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


Vol. I. 


-BERNIER’S TRAVELS 
THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


An Entirely New Edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on 
Japanese paper, other Illustrations, aud 3 Maps. 


By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. As. Soc. Benga’, F.S,A. Scot. 
Crown 8vo. pp. liv—500. Price 6s. net. 


Vol. II. 


POPULAR READINGS IN 
SCIENCE. 


By JOHN opt, M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow ; and 
DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 
With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary of Technical Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 468. Price 5s. net. 


Vol. III. 


AURENG-ZEBE: 
A Tragedy. 


By JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book II. of The CHACE, a Poem, by 
WILLIAM SOMERVILE, 
Edited, with Biographical Memoirs and Copious Notes. by K. Dercuron, 
B.A., Editor of “ Select Plays of Shakespeare.” With a Portrait 
of Dryden, and a Coloured Reproduction of an Indian 
Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xiii—2é2. Price 5s. net. 
reading t hich separates our knowledge of India 
ms about whe at the don of this nineteenth century from the 
views of our ancestors about India in the last quar‘er of the seventeenth century, 
‘we recommend this book to his notice. Mr. Deigh' 
notes will rendér the perusal both profitable and pleasant. 


Vol. IV. 


LETTERS FROM 
A MAHRATTA CAMP. 


By THOMAS DUER BROUGHTON. 


A New with an Introduction b Hon. Sir 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C. 


Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very “hn aide and a Map. 
Price 6s. net. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. 


A Series of 10 Coloured Plates selected and Reproduced from the 
Engravings first published in 1807, after Designs by Captain 
THOS. WILLIAMSON, of ‘the Bengal Army. 


With an Introduction and a Description of esch Plate. 
Oblong 4to. printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN 
MOHAMMEDANISM, 


Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on Islam 
in England. 
By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi—420. 
Crown 8vo. full cloth, price 6s. 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE 
AND REVIEW. 


A Publication which aims at interesting its Readers in the People of 


India, in their Literature, their History, their Art, and their Customs ; 
+ various ent, and in their 


a, Subscription, 5s. per annum, post free. 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


CHAMBERS 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, 
Imperial 8vo. 


With numerous MAPS and WOOD ENGRAVINGS. — 


Nine Volumes now ready; 
Vol. X., completing the work, in January 1893. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 

£5 0 0 

Half-morocco or Half-calf ......---.-+see0-+08 710 0 

Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.......... 

Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 

OHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 

Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand five hundred Wood 
Engravings, and Fifty coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most 


eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, have assisted in the prepa- 
ration of this Work. 


“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly 
‘up to date, must get Chambers's Gazette, 

“The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ For practical utility these volumes could ha be exceeded.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is perhaps the cheapest book ever 
published.”— The Speaker. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limrrtep, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; anv EDINBURGH. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


A Reissue, by arrangement with the family of the late HERMAN MELVILLE, 
of his famous Romances of the Southern Seas. Edited, with Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by ARTHUR STEDMAN. 


The Series will comprise 4 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. per volume, 


1. TYPEE: a Real Romance of the Southern me 
2. OMOO: a Sequel to “ Typee.” [Ready 


The CUSTOMS and MONUMENTS 


of PEOPLES. By the Marquis Napartuac. Trans- 
lated, with the sion of the Author, by Nancy Bet (N. D’Anvers.) 


Fully Llustrated. ovo. 12s, 6d. 


CAB and CABOOSE. By Kire« Muyroz, 
Author of “ Under Orders,” “Prince Dusty,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo. cloth 
extra, price 5s, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA: or, the Sto 
of s Life, Being Selections from the Prose Writings of WALT WHIT 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The BOOK LOVER: a Guide to 


Best Reading. By James BaLpWIN. 12mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


The LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. 


France, and Bagland, to which is added an, hitherts Unpublished Sketch 
to wi an h Sketch « 

Paine by Coppett. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated, 2 vole. 

8vo. cloth, 25s. 


TAXATION and WORK. By Epwarp 


ArTxrvson, Author of “The Industrial Progress of Nation” &c. 
12mo. 5s. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; NEW 


M. 
RI 


PA 


_ | 


8 


The. ‘Saturday Review. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MASTER_ 
FRANCIS RABELAIS. 


Five Books of the Lives, Heroic Deeds. and Sayings of 
GARGANTUA and his Son PANTAGRUEL. 
Translated by Sir THOMAS URQUHART and PETER 
ANTONY MOTTEUX. 

With an Introduction by ANATOLE DE MoyTAtcton, and 14 Illustrations 


by L. Cuaron. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. £8 8s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


* Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with 2 additional Illustrations, 
Price £6 6s. net. (Ali subscribed. ) 


ANACREON. 


The GREEK Text, with THOMAS STANLEY'S Translation of the 
Anacreontea. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Fep. 4to. 


*,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with an addi 
Price 42s, net. 


ice 21s. net. 


W. J. LINTON. 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS : Recollections 


of Mazzini and his Friends. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ( Ready. 


GRANT ALLEN. 


SCIENCE in ARCADY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
[ Ready. 


C. J. WILLS AND JOHN DAVIDSON. 
LAURA RUTHVEN’S WIDOWHOOD: a 
Novel. 8 vols, [At all Libraries. 


“The novel is bright, clever, and humorous.”—Scytsman. 
“Two authors take credit for the story. One of them must surely be a man of 


genius.” —Speaker, 


Cc. J. WILLS. 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET : a Novel. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ The narrative is always bright.” —St. James's Gasette, 
A rollicking story.”—TZimes. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
TOLD in the VERANDAH. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s, 6d. [Second Edition. 
“ The stories are so bright and readable that one can only be surprised that the 


modesty of the author should have caused him to send the volume forth anony. | 


mously,”— World. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


KING BILLY of BALLARAT; sik other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Second Edition. 


THE MATE of the 
Story. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FAIRY TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


MADAME D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES. 


With a Preface by Anne THACKERAY Ritcuie, and numerous 
Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


VANCOUVER. A 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. Translated by 


R. Nisset Bary. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


THEO, GIFT. 


FAIRY TALES from the 
Illustrated by O. von GLEHN. Feop. 4to. 5s. 


FAR EAST. 


JAMES R. 056000, 00 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the 


LIFE of WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.SA., LL.D., and Notices 
of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882, Edited by 
W. Mixro. Illustrated by Etchings by Himself and Reproductions of 
Sketches ae bw, Himself and Friends, 2 vols. large 8vo. cloth extra, 


price 32s. 


Richly Illustrated, large 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 
THE ARMIES of TO-DAY : a Description 


of the Armies of the Le ee at ati Present Time. By 
General WoLsELey, eneral WesLeY Merritt, 
U.S.A., and others. [ This day. 


Large 8vo. cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 18s. 


THE GREAT STREETS of the WORLD. 
By Anprew Lana, and others. With about 100 Illustrations. 
[ Immediately. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION of HAW- 


THORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. A Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls. By Hawruorne. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
= 20 “Full-page Pictures in Colour, and about 40 Head-pieces, 

Lay emg and Initials, also in Colour. Bound from Designs by 
ne. 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NOTE.— The comme First Edition having been exhausted on Publication, 
a SECOND EDITION has been prepared and is now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 
JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. 


Wirkiss, Author of “Young Lucretia, and other Stories” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (This day. 


A LIST of BOOKS suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS free 
on application. 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 80, 


DARK: 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OF 
THE LAMP.” 


At all the Libraries. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


: By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” &c. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lestie Sreruen. 
Cheaper Bdition, with Additional Chapters. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. FP. Rostvson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” “ 
of &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SLAVE of the LAMP. By Heyry 


Hiition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW PAMPHLETS BY WARD. 


NEW FORMS cf CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 


fal an Address to the University Hall Guild. By Mrs. Humrany 


THE FUTURE of UNIVERSITY HALL. 


An Address. By Mrs. Houmpary Warp. (November, 1892.) 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 00.,15 WATERLOO ee Te 
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MESSRS, WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


With Sixty Illustrations. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Rosert K. Dovetas. 


ith Ilustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. 
With Fifty Illustrations. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN ; heing 
inthe Winter 180-8," By the Author of "A With 


by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. ; bein 


the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in «Schooner Yacht in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. CummIne Dewar, late 

Ca; Kings Dragoon G With 


Demy 8vo. 
With Twenty-four Full-page Plates. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE BEN- 


M.P. ; and Kent, Private Trainer 
the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Francis LAWLEY. Second 
Baition. Demy 8vo. 25s. 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By 


Glenalmond, Author of 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 


WORLD. With a few words on Bimetallism. oe | Editor of 
“ George Eliot's Life as related in her Letters and AAS Post 8vo. 68. 


TANNHAUSER. By Macteop Fut- 


LABTON, Author of “ Merlin: a Poem.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Next week. 


TOWN. 


‘A Son OF THE 
Hills,” “ 


Joun HuntLey 
Memory of Edward Thrin¢.” 
[This day. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 
AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. By ‘ 
Maranes.” Edited by J. A. Owen, Author of “On Surrey 
of a Fishing Village.” Second Bdition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. 


Hensert Maxwett, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 
Prince of Wales. With numerous Il) Poot 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ADAM BEDE. 3s.6d.—THE MILL ON 
THE FLOSS. 3s. 64.—FELIX HOLT. 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL 

3s.—SILAS 2s. 


By Sir 


morocoo, gilt top, ‘2 178. 64. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 vols. price £6. Each volume, price 5s., may 
be had separately. Also to to be had handsomely bound in half and full calf. 


MISS GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVELS. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


With 19 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30e.—AT HOME IN FIJI. 8vo. Iilus- 
trated, 7s.64d.—A LADY'S CRUISE IN A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 8vo. 


2a. 6d.—WANDERINGS CHINA. 8vo. Illustrated, 10s.— 
GRANITE CRAGS. 8vo. Illustrated, 8s. 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. With Illustrations. Crown 5s. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L, Small 4to. gilt, cloth, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Jonny Hux 


Bourrox, Author of “The History of Scotland,” “The Seet Abroad.” New 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. Fifteenth 


Edition. Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Fep. 8ve. 5s. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” Third Series. 


Complete in 6 vole. Bound in extra cloth, 15s.; roxburghe, 21s. ; half-calf, 
26s.; half-morocco, 28s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 10, 1892, 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
tions, cloth, 6d. ; library sheep, 17s. 6d. ; half-russia, 20s § 
OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


alarge supplement of 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENG- 

napamtidame recommend this neat and b volume to all who want a 
copious and trustworthy English dictionary of dimensions.” 


In 4 vols. imperial 8yo. cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, A omits Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Ety- 

and Pronouncing. By 
and Augmented. Edited by 

D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings 


“Tt is the best English lexicon of the time.”—Sectator. 


In 8 vols. square 8vo. cloth, 48s. ; or half-morocco, 68s. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA of 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALX, M.A., 
LL.D. With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and Maps. 


“ The information is , and — 
succinctly given, sufficiently copious, strictly 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
BERIC the BRITON : a Story of the Roman 


Invasion, By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Iliustrations by W. Parkinson. 
Crown Svo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN GREEK WATERS: a Story of the Grecian 
War of Independence (1821-1827). By G. A.HENty. With 12 Page Illus- 
by W. A. Stacey, and a Map. Orown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST: a Story of 


Escape from Siberia. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Page Illustrations by Walter 
Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 

THE DASH FOR KIIARTOUM. 6s. TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 6s. 
REDSKIN AND COWBOY. 6s. HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND. &. 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST. 6s. MAORI AND SETTLER. 5s. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID. 6s. ONE OF THE 28TH. 
WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. 6s. IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 5s, 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. 6s. ORANGE AND GREEN. 5s. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. 6s. 
CAPTAIN BAILEY’S HEIR 6s. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. Ge. 
FOR THE TEMPLE. 6s. 
THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 6s. 
WITH WULFE IN CANADA. 6. 
THE LION OF THE NORTH. 6s, BY SHEER PLUCK. ‘Ss. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA. 6s. FACING DEATH. 5s. 
IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 6s. A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES. 
THROUGH THE FRAY. 6s. Price 3s. 64. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. &. STURDY AND STRONG. 2s. 6d. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD: a Story of the 


Norse Invasion of Scotland (1262-1263). By Roperr Leicuron. With 8 
Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse,anda Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


THE HEIRESS of COURTLEROY. By 


ANN BEA.g, Anthor of “ Squire Lisle’s Bequest,” “Queen o’ the May,” &c. 
T. 0. H. Castle. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


A VERY ODD GIRL; or, Life at the Gabled 
Farm. By Annie E. AnMsTRonG. With 6 Page IUustrations by 8. T. Dadd, 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE CAPTURED CRUISER ; or, Two Years 
from Land. a G5. Bem, With 6 Page Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

AN OLD-TIME YARN. Containing the 


Adveotures of Anthony Ingram and his Shipmatesin the West Indies and 
Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. 


By Epeak Pickerine. Illustrated by 
6 Page Pictures drawn by Alfred Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 5s. 
A FINAL RECKONING. 5s. 

THE CAT OF BUBASTES, 5s. 
FOR NAME AND FAME. 5s. 
DRAGON AND THE RAVEN. 5s. 
8T. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 5s, 


®,° BLACKIE & SON'S New Iustrated Catalogue ef Books suitable for Presenta- 
tion, School Prizes, Rewards, éc., with Synopsis ef their Contents, sent post 
Sree on applisation, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD ee 
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December 10, 1892.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
W. 8. LILLY. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


8vo. 14s. [Just ont. 


ConTENTS. 

1, THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 

2. ATHEISM. 

3. CRITICAL AGNOSTICISM. 

4. SCIENTIFIC AGNOSTICISM. 

5. RATIONAL THEISM. 

6, THE INNER LIGHT. 

7. THE CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS. 

AUTHORS QUOTED. 

Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley, d'Alembert, Aristotle, Dr. Arnold, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Athenagoras, St. Augustine, Professor Bain, Bentham, Claude Bernard, 
St. Bernard, 8t. Bonaventure, Boscovitch, Paul Bourget, M. de Candolle, Carlyle, 
M, Renan, Dean Church, Cicero, Coleridge, Darwin, Dubois-Raymond, George 
Eliot, Spurgeon, Emerson, Fénelon, Feuerbach, Gerson, Hartmann, Hegel, Heine, 
Helmholtz, Herodotus, St. Hilary, Victor Hugo, Joubert, Kant, Lecky, Leibnitz, 
Liddon, Littré, Luther, Mansel, Dr. Martineau, Mazzini, John Stuart Mill, Montei), 
Cotter Morison, John Morley, Max Miiller, Cardinal Newman, Professor Palmer, 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his 


LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant pa G.C.S.1I. With some 
of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected and Edited by WHITLEY 
STOKEs, — Member of the Institute of France, and formerly Law 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE. A Text- 


book prepared under the authori 
land. Fream, LL.D, Fourth with 206 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 


Cares, and Work, from the Experiences of Forty Years. By GroncE Bax. 
Crown 8vo, Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. ’ 


RECORDS of a NATURALIST on the 


AMAZONS during ELEVEN YEARS’ ee and TRAVEL. By 

Henry WALTER Bares, late Assistant Secretary to the Royal 

WARD DD Portrait, Coloured Plate, Illustra 

a Map Medium 8vo. 18s, [This 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUES- 


TIONS of the DAY. exes, MP author of Pinan With an Introduc- 
. By SYDNEY Gromer Buxtos, 1 uthor of “ Finance and Politics” &c. 
Ninth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 


THE MISSION of the CHURCH. Four 
Lactares delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. | By the Rev. 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, of Lax Mundi. 


OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HIS. 


‘otes, Exploration Fund. A New, 
and Enlarged Edi With and Index. 


CHARLES DARWIN: his Life Told in an 


Autobi ical Chapter, and in Selections from his Letters. By his Son, 
Francis Darwi, F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. With Por: 
trait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the “BEAGLE”: 


pe wm of Researches into the Natural History and Comey of Countries 
visited during a Voyage round the World. Popular Edi Woodcuts. 
Price 8s. 6d. ; Laven with 100 by Priscbets, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO DARWIN’S “VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘BEAGLE.’” 


NOTES by a NATURALIST. An Account 


of Observations made during the V of H.M.S. “ " round the 
World in the Years 1872-1876. By N. Mose.ey, M.A., F. , late Fellow 
Exeter . Oxford. and Revised Bdition. 


College AN With Por- 
trait, and Woodsuts, and a brief Memotr of the Author. Crown 8vo. tro. 


ARCHITECTURE: a Profession or an Art. 


Thirteen Essays the of 
Salted by Mommas Baw, and G. bgt 


EXPLOSIVES and their POWER. Translated 


CNAB. a Preface by Lieut. . CUNDILL, R.A., 
H.M. Inspector of Explosives. With lifusteations. 


HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. A New Edi- 


tion, with many new Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 
With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations by John Charlton, R. H. Moore, 
G. E. Lodge, Speed, &c. in the Text, 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 
TRALIAN HISTORY. Sir Hewry Parkes, G.C.M.G.. tee 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 

thn are aa cord of «Fema: 
life they are more interesting still.” — Manchester Guardian. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 
being a Record of Excavation and Explorstion in ~ i By J Tuzopors 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples by R. M. W. Sway. With § Mare and Plann 13 Piates, and 
104 Tih sin the Text. Svo. 18s, 

“A volume far removed from the conventional ‘book of travel.’ It has for ite 
subject one of those mysteries which fascinate the mind.”— Yorkshire Post. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH — & Edited 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss 

personality.” —Academy. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH COBNTURY. By E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition. 
12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols, ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


KING POPPY : a Fantasia. By the EARL OF 


Lyttoy. With 1 Plate and Design on title-page by Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


the poem....The book is perfectly printed and bound, the cover, title- ee 
frontispiece being adorned with designs by Mr. Burne-Jones.” —Morning 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


FirzpaTRick, of “Ireland before the Second 
Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. 


“A most original and in’ ~~ MO account...... Will be found of the utmost 
value, Mr. Fitzpatrick is the greatest living authority on the Secret Fistory.” 
Edinburgh Review, 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS. By Jouy 


Beattie Onozier. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with New 

Preface, more fully explaining the nature of the New Organon u-ed in the 

lems, 8vo, lds. 

“ The book of a very able man...... The dy yt which we are compelled to 

give to the high = - this ambitious work is completely impartial......Full 
— literary faculty...... A book far less superficia) 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the PRESERVATION, and KILLING of 
GAME. With Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breerking-in Re- 
trievers. By Sir RaLru Paves Galewer, Bart. With Portrait of the 
Author and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“We doubt whether a completer manual dealing with everything that 
has ever been submitted to It serves. moreover, every 
end that could possibly be attained by a formal treatise on the sport.” 
County Gen'leman. 
FIRST SERIES—On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


being a Practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Et: 
logical Analysis throughout. Compiled by AnTuur A. MAcDON&LL, 
Ph.D., (Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 4to, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricaarp 


A. Procror and A. Cowpsr Ranyanp, With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text. 4to. 36s. 
*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed, Part 13, AppmNpIx, 


price 1s. now ready. 
FERRAR: his Honsehold and 


NICHOLAS 
+ T. Hon. Capon of Christ 


his Friends. Edited 
Oxford. W: ved from a Picture by Cornelius 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Marcarer 


DELaND, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ The thread Go Gy Sees interwoven through the gossipy conver- 
ofthe and Herald. 

Pull of charm than hose whose childbood is a thing of 
the past will thoroughly story. "Pall Mall Gazette. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 
~The mast interesting of Molland has ped published.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


_ MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


THE “DEATH OENO ON “AKBAR’S 
ro Poems. By ALFRED, Lon Pot 


BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 


MAN in ART. By G. 


Tilastrated by from Sketches by Sir F. | 
Alma-Tadema, Watts, Sir John aie Luke Fildes, Di Dinkece Leslie, 
Gonzalo, Coques, Philippe de Cham Maes, Schalken, Ghirlan- 


dajo, Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli Pinan Giovanni Bel'ini, Borgognon 
Wale, Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca della Robbis, Tassaert, 


Dickinson & Oo.’s Hand- 


paper, 
- tg® EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 bi 50 of which are for America), 
rinted on Dickinson & Co.'s Hand-made paper,and the Illustrations on Japanese 


REE NEW NOVELS. 
THE HEIR. PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR- 


APPARENT. By Mrs. OxrPHant. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ A book such as no living fictionist could have written 


DON ORSIN O. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CALMIRE. IRE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


where ét been described “as the greatest Novel in many respects which has 
cpprared thin he resent decade.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—*‘ In all respects a very striking book. Viewed 

20.0 west earthy of The characters are all dis- 

tinctly original. ‘Calmire’ is sure to make its mark in England, and a it would 
be surprising if it became a sort of rage, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.” 


SKETCHES by B BOZ. PY CHARLES DIcKENS. 
CHRISTMAS BUOKS. "By Cuartes DICKENS. 


$5 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


DOMBEY and SON. By Cuartes Dickens. 


. With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THAT STICK. By Miss Cuartotre M. Yonae. 
With Mlustrations. 


NEW AND cane | EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTH'S 
LL-KNOWN WORK 


LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in 


LONDON. Edited by CuartEes Boorn. Vol. I. EAST CENTRAL 
The remaining Volume Vol if, 
remain ume s— STREETS and POFULATION CLASSI- 
, FIED—Vol. Ill, BLOCKS of BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, and IMMIGRATION— 
= v. LONDON INDUSTRIES—will follow at monthly intervals, uniform in 


THE 1 THEORY of WAGES and its APPLI- 
CATION to the EIGHT HOURS QUESTION and other LABOUR PRUB- 
LEMS. M. THompson, M.A. 

TIMES.—* Penetrating and suggesti 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF “THE PURGATORY.” 


THE PURGATORYof DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
An Experiment in Liferal Verse Translation. LANCELOT 
M.A., B.C.L., with an by 

wn 8vo. . parchment, 10s. net 
rue A very skilful and sc 

is always scholarly in execation and dignified 

tous, and withal scrupulously faithful.” 

UNIFORM WITH PROF. NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF 
“THE DIVINE COMEDY. 


‘THE NEW LIFE of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated by CHARLES ELiot Norton, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
IN the GARDEN of DREAMS: Lyrics and 


Sonnets. By Louise CHANDLER Mouton, Author of; “Swallow Flights” 
&c. With Illustrations, wn 8vo. 6s. 
New Edition of 


SWALLOW FLIGHTS. 
Poems published in 1877, with Ten additional Poems by Louisz CHANDLER 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 63. 

NEW WORK BY REV. STOPFORD BROO 


THE HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Being the Poetry Begin: 
a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s, net. 
TIMES. —“In Mr. Stopford monumental work he strives with 
rare skill and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a living literature, 
and not as mere material for research.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
“THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Essay, Lane, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 18mo, cloth, 2s? 


LETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. "Edited, 
with Introduction, by the Rev. WiLLIAM BEnHaM, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of 

St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

MR. WELLDON'’S NEW TRANSLATION OF “ THE ETHIOS,’ 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ‘ARIS- 
TOTLE. Translated, with an Analysis and Critical yong E. ©. 
WELLDON, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo. cl 7s. 6d. 

*,° Uniform with ‘Mr. Welldon’s Translations of the POLITICS and RAETORIC 
already published. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR, DAKYNS'S TRANSLATION OF] “ XENOPHON.” 


THE WORKS of XENOPHON. Translated 


by H. G. Daxyns, M.A.. late Assistant-Master in Clifton Colle; In Four 
Volumes. Vol, II. HELLENICA, Books III,—VII. ag US, the 
POLITICS, and the REVENUES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ANNOTATIONS AND NEW P 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of 


ATHENS. Translated and Annotated by E. Posts, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Oxford. Second Edition. To which are added some new 
in 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LD WHSTMINSTER B 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL REGISTER 
STENNING. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


“ILLUSTRAT ED BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver 


ee With 182 Illustrations b: homson, Preface 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With 


DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
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